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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_»>— 


TAR, commercial failures, and excessive panic both on the 
\ French and English Stock Exchange, have been the cheer- 
ful features of the week. Not that the war has yet begun, but in a 
commercial point of view it has been discounted, or rather perhaps 
is now in process of discounting, at a very high and ruinous rate 
indeed. The panic in England broke fairly out on Thursday, on 
the failure of Messrs. Overend, Gurney, and Co. (Limited), for 
10,000,000/. sterling. ‘The English Joint-Stock Bank (once Mr. 
Rogers’) has also stopped payment, and there were other terrible 
rumours. On Friday Lombard Street was blocked up like the Strand 
on a procession day. It was said in the afternoon that the Bank 
Charter Act had been suspended,—that Mr. Gladstone had been 
down to the Bank himself and written the letter there,—as if he 
would think of such a thing,—and there were plenty other wild and 
impossible rumours. In the House of Commons yesterday evening 
Mr. Gladstone said, in answer to Mr. Disraeli, that the suspension 
of the Act was under consideration, that it must partly depend on 
the Bank account as it may turn out when made up to Friday 
evening,—and that he was assured that the panic was one at once 
of wilder excitement and less real foundation than any within the 
memory of business men. 


The best observers say that the visible panic in 1857 was no- 
thing to the panic of yesterday, and that even that of 1847 was less 
tumultuous. A shrewd observer said yesterday that the best 
thing sensible men, whether bankers or otherwise, could do, was 
to go and ride in the Park ;—so much injury was a belated caution 
inflicting in swelling the unreasonable dread. 


The panic on the French Bourse preceded ours by some days. 
It commenced with the Emperor's announcement,—or reported 
announcement, for it is said that he invented his own speech after- 
wards for the benefit of the Moniteur and the world,—to the 
Mayor of Auxerre, on Sunday, that he breathed more freely among 
the working population of France than in any other class, because 
he knew that they, like himself, detested the treaties of 1815, on 
which it was now proposed “to base all our foreign policy,” 
and because in them, in short, he recognized “the true genius of 
France.” When this was known in Paris, the moneyed class, 
instead of breathing more freely like the Emperor, lost their 
breath altogether, and every one knew that the E:peror’s vote 
was for war. 


Yet the war still hangs fire. The truth is that every power is 
anxious to shift the responsibility of the first blow to the other, 
and some of them are still behind-hand with their preparations. 
In Prussia Count Bismarck has gained a certain prestige and tem- 
porary whiff of popularity through the characteristic courage and 
audacity with which he met an attempt on his life by a stepson 
of the German republican and exile Karl Blind. On Monday 
evening this young fanatic attempted the Count’s life in the prin- 
cipal street of Berlin, the Unter den Linden, with a revolver. 
W ith the usual nervousness of assassins he fired two shots 
ineffectually, when the Count turned and seized him, and 
three more shots went off, still without injuring the Minister. 
When at length apprehended and lodged in prison, the fanatic 
Siieceeded in wounding himself mortally in the throat with the 
blades of a pocket knife, and he died in the hospital during the 
night. Count Bismarck got a serenade for his nerve, and has 


seized the opportunity to obtain a Royal decree for the dissolution 
of the Chamber, in the hope that the next may be better affected 
to his policy and person. 


From Berlin, Vienna, and Florence every mail brings fresh 
accounts of the enthusiastic preparations for war, and peace is only 
mentioned now in diplomatic documents. The Austrians have 
flooded the country round Mantua. Italian conspirators have 
fired the Austrian frigate Novara in the arsenal of Pola. Venice 
is no longer to be entered or left by travellers, and 20,000 Croats 
are assembled in Dalmatia. The Austrian Government has fol- 
lowed the lead of the Italian in issuing inconvertible paper ; all 
the three powers alike have now mobilized their whole army, and 
are probably wishing eagerly and equally that Garibaldi or some 
other irresponsible person would open the ball. If no one else will 
move, Prussia will probably find some excuse to enter Saxony. But 
the German Diet is still sitting, affecting to call out troops, and 
exercise authority—to which of course no one defers. 


The religious May blossom is in full blow, and presents us with 
the usual amount of perfume and prickle. Lord Shaftesbury 
especially is outdoing himself, and showing, with his usual true 
benevolence and narrow piety, which no one recognizes more 
sincerely than we, much more than his usual proportion of 
thorn, and a tendency to hysterical invective which the re- 
verend Governor of ‘Tennessee, who proposed to fight the 
Confederates till Hell froze and then to fight them on the ice, 
might himself envy. At a meeting of the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society, held last Thursday week at St. James's Hall, Lord 
Shaftesbury took occasion to exhibit this licence of language, as 
unfortunate as it is novel from a veteran English peer and 
politician, with respect to Ecce Homo, which he termed “ that 
most pestilential book ever vomited, J think, from the jaws of 
Hell.” The qualifying “I think” with which Lord Shaftesbury 
recalls, for the sake of impartial comparison and review, the 
various materials which hell has returned upon us in this un- 
pleasant way, is almost a touch from Mr. Pecksniff. But 
perhaps he scarcely saw the force of his own metaphor. Lord 
Shaftesbury is of course aware that what is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison, and so also, we suppose, of heaven and 
hell. Eece Homo seems to us precisely the sort of book that 
would be poison to the constitution of absolute Evil, and we 
do not wonder that when it was ‘‘ exhibited ” to Hell, the patient 
could not keep it on its stomach. 





Mr. Gladstone introduced the Redistribution of Seats Bill on 
Monday night, in a crowded and curious House. It is very 
moderate, and gives so much to the more populous counties that 
the Conservatives will find it difficult to oppose it, except in detail, 
though its provisions may not altogether serve the Conservative 
interest. ‘The Bill proposes to get 41 seats in England and Wales 
by grouping 41 small Parliamentary boroughs (with a population 
under 8,000), now returning 63 members, in 16 groups, to return 
in all 22 members. To none of these groups is any neighbouring 
borough at present unrepresented in Parliament in any case added. 
‘This, as we have explained elsewhere, we think is a great defect 
of the proposal. It proposes to get 8 additional seats by depriving 
eight Parliamentary boroughs, with a population under 8,000, of 
one of their two members. ‘This puts 49 seats at the disposal of 
the Government. Of these 49 seats it very properly transfers 7 to 
Scotland, so raising the representation of one of the weightiest 
though not most populous sections of the Empire from 53 to 60. 
It is almost a pity that Ireland, which returns at present 
such uninfluential members, should not have spared the seats 
to Scotland, rather than England and Wales. Of the re- 
maining 42 seats, 26 are given to populous county divi- 
sions ; an additional member is given to Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, and Salford ; two additional members are given to 
the ower Hamlets, which is to be divided into two boroughs; 
two members are given to Kensington and Chelsea; the six 
boroughs, Burnley, Staleybridge, Gravesend, Hartlepool, Middles- 








borough, and Dewsbury, get a member each; and the London 
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University gets a single member. 
available for England. ‘Though at least eight of the county 
divisions obtaining an additional member are Northern manufac- 
turing districts, we doubt whether the measure transfers as much 
political influence to the North as was needed to conform our 
representative system to the urgent demanis of fact. 








il 


three counties of Ayr, Lanark, and Aberdeen; an additional 
member to Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dundee; and one to the 
Scotch Universities. The Scotch borough franchise would be 7/., 


as in England, and the county franchise 14/., as in Kngland. ‘The 


former will add, it is calculated, 26,223 new borough voters, of 


whom 17,670 would be of the working class. In the enlarged | 


borough constituencies 27,844, or about one-third, would belong to 
the working class. Butin only six boroughs will the proportionate 
influence of the working class be increased, and in the other 15 it 


would be relatively diminished. The new county franchise would | 
add probably 22,000 electors, making a total of 45,794 county | 


electors. Instead of the 40s. freehold franchise for counties, Scot- 


land is to have a 5/. (instead of the present 10/.) property franchise, | decision of the fifteen judges as to the legality of Charlotte Win. 


residence being required. 

The Irish Reform Bill only distributes three seats, which it gains 
by grouping Kinsale with Bandon, Portarlington with Athlone, 
and Dungannon with Enniskillen. Of these three seats it gives one 
to the county of Cork, one to Dublin City, and one to the Queen's 
University, which last Sir Colman O’Loghlen regretted had not 
been ‘‘ grouped” with the University of Dublin. As oan 


franchises, the county franchise in Ircland (now a 12/. occupation 
franchise) is not to be altered. The 8/. borough franchise is to 
be reduced to a Gl. franchise, a change which is only expected to 
add about 5,500 to the total borough constituencies. Seven Par- 
liamentary boroughs, having a population under 8,000, are to be 
augmented by the addition of boroughs at present unrepresented 
in Parliament—a principle which ought also to have been intro- 
duced in England. 





With regard to boundaries, Mr. Gladstone proposes that where- 
ever a municipal borough boundary includes more than the 
Parliamentary borough boundary, the latter should be extended 
to coincide with the former. And further, he proposes that if any 
local communities in future shall address the Queen or the 
Secretary of State to request the addition of certain districts to 
the town, Her Majesty in Council shall have power to sanction 
the union, subject to the approval of Parliament; and whenever 
any such enlargement is thus made, the enlargement of the Par- 
liamentary boundary is to follow the enlargement of the local 
community made for other purposes. 





This exhausts the 42 seats | his duties with great ease and some humour. Ile complimented 
a “ate; 


least in a run across country—a very accomplished “ artist,” and 


re Ay 7 r 

The seven seats handed over by England and Wales to Scotland : 
: eeaaametlag, Pe 4 . | Lord Derby seemel to miny of the guests to proloag purposaly hi 

are to be apportione |] thus,—an additional member to each of the | : i 5 Pdsely hig 

| the Prince’s haste. Before the President hal exhausted the list 

| . : 3 

| of toasts of which he had spoken as essential, and, as it hag been 





The course of procedure on the Reform Bill will, in all proba- 
bility, be to combine the Franchise and the Redistribution of | 
Seats Bills into a single Biil in Committee. Mr. Gladstone left | 
it very much to the House to decide what course of procedure it 
might prefer, for which uncertainty of purpose he was unmerci- 
fully assailed by Mr. Disraeli and Sir Hugh Cairns, who were pro- 
bably not a little chagrined that the new Bill is so conservative, 
and so little likely to disgust their own party. 


The general impression seems to be that the more moderate of 
the Tory party are satisfied with the Redistribution of Seats Bill, 
and will be likely to secede if any attempt is made to overthrow | 
the Government on this point. Sir Stafford Northcote, however, 
who is usually to be found amongst the most moderate, has 
declared against it unequivocally. He charges the Government 
with artfully selecting the boroughs that are to lose seats so as 
to endanger more Tory than Liberal seats, and complains 
that “that dear Tavistock "—the Duke of Bedford’s borough— 
is left with two members still. ‘Tavistock is just above 
Mr. Gladstone’s limit of population, namely, 8,000,—but no 
doubt the Tories will think that the limit was chosen pre- 
cisely in order to save Tavistock. ‘The general opinion seems, 
however, to be that the fight will turn on the change of the 7/. 
borough franchise to one of 8/.,—on which the Government are 
pretty sure to be defeated, and the only question is whether they 
will accept the defeat. We trust not. ‘The Government would | 
disgrace itself by abandoning the only change which tends to | 
effect the purpose for which Reform is demanded. ‘To cling to 
power at such a sacrifice, would be ultimately to lose both power 
and character. 

The Royal Academy dinner took place this day week, under the 
new President, Sir Francis Grant, who seems to have discharged 











| charter empowering them to institute, local examinations for 


| very able speech, was to institute an elementary examination to 


the Prince of Wales, who was amongst the guests, on being—at 


claimed him as one of the brothers of “the brush.” Tho Pria 
. f 9 ce 

appeared pleased, but, considering that he came very late, was : 
i yi tes “lh 

rather an unseemly hurry to get away. The Archbishop of Cant 

. e . oes ri 4 t ed 
bury, warned that ‘he must be brief,” was of course fluttered: but 

: be 


remarks on the National Portrait Gallery in silent protest against 


said, while Mr. Disraeli was meditating something good in reply 
to an expected toast, the Prince rose, was followed necessarily by 
Sir Francis Grant, and the assembly cut short. We fear the 
Prince of Wales is getting impatient of the social duties which his 
position imposes. But at least in assemblies like this, where he 
is, though the first in rank, very far from the first in public in. 
terest, he should forbear till the great men have said what the 
public wishes to hear. 





The Exchequer Chamber, sitting in error, has confirmed the 


sor’s—the professional child-murderess’s—conviction, and she may 
now therefore be executed. ‘There is an impression that the 
respiting requisite to have the legal point in her favour discussed 
is sufficient ground for a commutation of sentence. But we gee 
no justice in such a plea. Lather should the fact that, in the 
absence of any moral excuse for the most cruel criminal of our 
own age, every legal point in her favour has been at great length 
heard and exhausted, be regarded as in itself the fullest satisfac. 
tion of every claim she had upon the country. Claim for merey 
she certainly has none. 


A meeting was held at the Marquis Townshend’s on Wed- 
nesday, to consider the evils arising from overcrowding in London 
and the remedy proposed by the “ Operatives’ House-Building 
Company,” an advertisement of which will be found in another 
column. It was explained by one of the most active of the 
directors, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, at the mecting, that though they 
had founded the company with the intention of getting a fair 
interest on the money invested, they wished to attract share- 
holders who had a humane as well as a commercial interest in 
the work, though they might not be able to afford, to lose alto- 
gether a moderate interest on their capital. The object is to build 
houses not that will compete in profit with the bad houses which 
the London builders crowd over every available inch of roon— 
and out of which they expect to make upwards of 12 per cent.~ 
but that will far surpass them in healthiness and comfort, and 
yield a moderate profit also. The plans proposed by the company 
are for the erection of buildings which, while quite as good as those 
of Alderman Waterlow, will cost considerably less; and the directors 
count confidently therefore on 5 or 6 per cent., and hope for a 
larger dividend. ‘The most striking feature of the scheme is, as 
we have noticed before, to associate working men in the under- 
taking as shareholders and on the directorate. ‘The scheme has 
been submitted to several large mectings of operatives in the south 
of London, and been warmly approved by them. Several 
operatives have applied for the B shares, on which, we believe, 
they pay instalments of 6d. a week, and the company has obtained 
a site for its operations in Old Pye Street, Westminster, just 
behind Victoria Street, and proposes to erect thereon two blocks of 
houses, to be let in suites, each suite containing two bed-rooms, a 
sitting room, and offices. ‘The plan certainly deserves full success. 

A dinner to raise funds for the Working Men’s Club and Insti- 
tute Union was eaten in the Freemasons’ ‘Tavern on Thursday, the 
Duke of Argyll in the chair, and the purpose of the dinner was 
answered in the raising of a subscription list of 260/. for this 
valuable institution, which has established, or helped to establish, 
nearly 300 Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes over the country 
in three years’ time. ‘The Duke of Argyll, the Earl of Lichfield, 
Sir John Pakington, and other great men, delivered addresses, as 
well as three working men not individually named, who are said 
to have delivered ‘ capital speeches.” 

At the meeting of the Convocation of the London University 
last Tuesday, it was resolved to ask the Senate to institute, and, 
if a new charter were necessary for that purpose, to obtain a new 


girls. As the University of Cambridge already takes up the ex- 
alination in selected subjects, the course suggested by the mover 
of this motion (Mr. Ebenezer Charles, of the Chancery Bar), in his 
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cirls of 17 at the end of their school course, so as to 
onal standard for the school education of girls,— 
an examination of about the same order of difficulty as 
the matriculation examination of this University. Mr. J. 
R. Quain, of the Northern Circuit, opposed the motion in a 
very amusing speech, which, however, did not *“ touch the 
crisis vitally,” and consisted chiefly of able chaff. The motion, 
after a sharp debate, was carried by a majority of about 2 to 1. 
It was not intended in any way to propose degrees for women, or 
even to determine the question whether women’s higher education 
should or should not be precisely of the same kind and pursued in 
the same line of direction, as men’s. ‘That the elementary ground- 
work, the learning how to learn, the sciiuol education, should be 
precisely the same for both, is not a matter of question. 


be passed by 
set up 4 gene 


The annual general meeting of the Association for Promoting 
the General Welfare of the Blind is to be held at St. James’s 
Hall next Tuesday, at half-past two p.m., when many eminent 
men are to speak, including Professor Fawcett, the member for 
Brighton, who as the only representative of the blind in the House 
of Commons—we do not mean to imply avy moral or intellectual 
charge against Brighton—must know more than most men both 
of the privations of the blind and the extent to which those pri- 
yations may be braved and, more or less, effectually remedied. 
Mr. Swanson, a blind musician, is to play on the organ, but Mr. 
Faweett will be the true organ of the Blind, and we trust the 
meeting will be more than usually successful. 


Mr. Newdegate, on occasion of the discussion about the Tran- 
substantiation declaration in the House of Commons on ‘Tuesday 
night, turned fiercely upon Mr. Whalley,—questioned his Pro- 
testantism, and suggested that he, too, is a concealed Jesuit. 
The argument is only too plausible. Mr. Whalley disgusts 
everybody with the anti-Roman Catholic cry. Is it not highly 
probable therefore that he is retained by the Jesuits expressly 
for that purpose? ‘That is good reasoning, but what may we 
not infer from it? Mr. Newdegate disgusts us with the same cry. 
Mr. Newdegate is a Jesuit. The Orangemen of Ireland, and 
Lord Shaftesbury, and the Recordites, and the Iecord itself, 
sicken us with the same cry. They are all Jesuits. The universal 
Jesuit is at the back of all the anti-Romanist-speakers and 
thinkers. Only those who oppose Protestantism in a spirit adapted 
to disgust us with Romanism are to be believed true Protestants. 
Mr. Newdegate generalizes rashly. But, after all, it is a lesson 
worth learning, that all who are foolishly intolerant to any other 
form of faith are, whatever they may think themselves, really its 
friends in disguise. 


The eleetions and election committees of the week have, on the 
whole, perhaps been favourable to the Liberals, though the good 
fortune has been pretty fairly divided. At Windsor the two Con- 
servative candidates retired, and left the Liberal candidates, Mr. 
R. Eykyn and Mr. C. Edwards, to be returned unopposed. At 
Nottingham Mr. Bernal Osborne was returned at the head of the 
poll, and Lord Amberley, who polled 20 votes fewer than Mr. 
Osborne but 86 more than the Conservative, Sir G. Jenkinson, 
was also returned; but at Sandwich Mr. Brassey, the Liberal 
candidate, was defeated by eight votes, the Conservative, Mr. 
Cappey, polling 466 to his 458; and at Northallerton the Conser- 
vative candidate, Mr. Lascelles, had a majority of 23 votes over his 
Liberal opponent, Mr. W rightson. The Devonport Election Com- 
mittee have unseated the Conservative members, Mr. Ferrand and 
Mr. Fleming, but not found them guilty of bribery. The new 
Conservative candidates are the Hon. Reginald Abbot and Mr. 
Raikes, and the Liberals, Admiral Dacres and Mr. Montague 
Chambers, At Ifereford Mr. Baggallay, the Conservative member, 
retains his seat. Sir Stafford Northcote has retired from Stam- 
ford to accept the seat for North Devon vacated by Mr. Trefusis, 
now Lord Clinton, and was elected without opposition, as was 
— Rear-Admiral Sir John Hay for the seat vacated at Stam- 
ord. 





The Nottingham election did not pass over without some of the 
amenities proper to that constituency. Lord Amberley had co- 
alesced with Mr. Handel Cossham, a viewy Radical of strong 
teetotal views, whose baptismal name received in consequence from 
the crowd the prefix “ Pump,” and he was continually appealed 
toas Pump-handle. Lord Amberley took him up so warmly as 
to assure the electors that he and Mr. Cossham were “ the only” 
Liberal candidates, and that if they elected any one else ‘ they 
would only be doing harm, not good, to the Liberal party.” These 
tactics, with the candidature of Mr. Bernal Osborne, very nearly 





we eee 


seated the Conservative, Sir G. Jenkinson, who canvassed North 
Wilts against Mr. Long last year, and was reported to have a 
quarrel with him as to which of the two had the most plate on 
his side-table, and who united with Mr. Bernal Osborne in chaffing 
poor Lord Amberley. The crowd, remembering Sir George 
Jenkinson’s wealth in plate, held up silver spoons to him, on which 
he observed that they were meant, he supposed, to feed Lord 
Amberley with. Mr. Osborne adopted the same accomplished 
line of sarcasm, speaking of Lord Amberley as “ the infant pheno- 
menon,” and Mr. Handel Cossham as the Vincent Crummles of 
the election, and glorying in his own baldness, because it enabled 
him to say that he had held and avowed the same principles as he 
avows now while Lord Amberley ‘‘ was yet in his perambulator.” 





A curious ease, illustrating the numberless wine swindles, was 
tried last week at Westminster before Mr. Justice Mellor. A 
IIartlepool wine merchant, Mr. Lockwood, bought four hogsheads 
of wine as good port at the price of 45/. the pipe, from a 
Mr. Simons, a London wine merchant. The wine was really a 
red Guernsey wine, and worth at most about 14/. or 15/. the 
pipe, though described in the invoice as ‘‘ four hogsheads port, 
rich old 1858.” Mr. Justice Mellor, who declined to have any 
discussion as to warranty, said that he had had it proved in a 
case before him that on ove occasion “ bad cider was turned into 
excellent port wine.” It appears that the Hartlepool wine mer- 
chant did taste the wine, but found it very hard to judge, as “ the 
samples had been so often opened.” We doubt whether that was 
the real difficulty. ‘The responsibility of tasting, except with 
very experienced persons, spoils the perception. It is just the 
same with other things—cheese, for instance. It requires leisure, 
an accidental kind of perception, and no eye to consequences, im 
order to taste. You cannot surprise the true taste of anything 
while you are intending to taste it. Of nothing is it truer than 
of tasting, that you do in haste what you repent at leisure. 





At the thirty-second annual meeting of the Universal Life 
Assurance Society the profits were stated to amount to 198,8631. 
7s.8d. Four-fifths of that amount have been set apart for future 
annual divisions of profits, and the remainder has been disposed 
of by a reduction of 50 per cent. on all policies of six years’ stand- 
ing. A bonus of 1/. 193s. per share will be payable to the share- 
holders in June. 


With the exception of Paris, at which city the minimum rate of 
discount has been raised to only 4 per cent., the value of money, 
both here and on the Continent, has rapidly advanced. On ‘Tues- 
day, owing to an outflow of gold from the Bank for export to 
Brazil, the Directors of the Bank of England suddenly raised their 
minimum rate to 8 per cent. Yesterday, in consequence of the 
failure of Overend, Gurney, and Co., and other embarrassments 
in the City, a further upward movement was made, and the rate 
now stands at 9 per cent. At Berlin the rate has been raised to 9, 
at Amsterdam to 64, and at Frankfort to 6 per cent. 





Consols have fluctuated considerably in price during the week. 
On Saturday last they left off at 86}, 3 for money, and 853, $ ex 
div. for account. After the announcement of the failure of 
Overend, Gurney, and Co., on Thursday, the price for money fell 
to 85}, §; but the market yesterday was firmer, and Consols for 
transfer sold at 853, 7. ‘The latest quotations yesterday were, for 
money, 85}; for account, 84}, 85 ex div. 








The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week were as under :— 


Friday, May 4 Friday, May 11. 


Mexican oe oo oe 7 oe oe 19 oo 16 
Spanish Passive «. os oe a4 oe 20 
Do. Certiticates oe . oe li os lt 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1358.. oe ee - 61 ee — 
” ” 1362.. - « o« 63 om) 57 
United States 5.20's “ ee oe ee os ee ot 





The leading Foreign Securities left off at the annexed quota~ 


tions yesterday and on Friday week :-— 
Friday, May4. Friday, May LI. 


Great Fastern es oo ee oe 39} « 37y 
Great Northern .. oe oe oe ee 122} o« 13 
Great Westeru.. .. oo ” ee ce ol or) 53 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. ee 37 oe 39 
Lancashire and Yorkshire a ee Yh 1204 oe 113§ 
London and Brighton =. oo * os 95 o« 93 
Lendon and North-Western eo ee oe ll o« 116} 
Londor and South-Western oo oo oo 92} o« 92 
London, Chatham,anud Dover .e os e 2%) oe 24} 
Metropolitan ee a ee eo 150; ee 121 
ia kn ae. oo oe (oe, 122; co) 
Norti-Exustero, Berwick .. oe ee ee DS oe 17 
Do. York ° ee o ee Lusg oo Ls 
South-Eastern os 9s oe -e . i2j oe 7 
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512 THE 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE CONSERVATIVE TENDENCIES OF THE REFORM 


E have now the whole of the Government scheme of 
Reform before us, and we propose to discuss it in rela- 
tion not to its principle,—which we have never been able to 
discover, and on its glaring deficiency in which we have 
already said perhaps more than enough,—but in relation 
solely to its consequences, to its tendency to move the centre 
of political gravity upwards or downwards in the State. We 
believe it to be,—looking at it in this light alone,—and even 
without regard to the alterations which it is supposed may 
be attempted in Committee, far more a middle-class than a 
working-class measure, a measure which will increase the 
power and the influence of wealth more than any other 
influence whatever in elections, which will vastly raise the 
cost of a seat, whether a county or borough seat, everywhere,— 
which will materially increase the relative power of the counties 
while diluting the landed interest there with a variety of small 
middle-class interests,;—which will render bribery not more 
difficult, but much more expensive, in the grouped boroughs, 
—and which will only give even a substantially increased 
influence to the true artizan class if the 7/. borough fran- 
chise is jealously adhered to, at all events in the great towns, 
and the attempt to raise it to 8/. defeated. 
The present distribution of power between counties, boroughs, 
&c., is as follows :— 
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If the Government scheme passes, this will be altered thus :— 
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Now the first thing that strikes us here is a very considerable 
increase of the county influence in relation to the borough 
influence. The counties gain thirty seats, the boroughs lose 
thirty-three seats, so that if the landed interest were left 
otherwise as strong as before, we should say that its Parlia- 
mentary influence would be very much stronger indeed under 
the new scheme than it was under the old. That certainly 
is not a thing that is at all desirable. The boroughs 
represent a lot of miscellaneous and disunited interests, 
the counties for many purposes one of the most firm, close, 
and united. Moreover, many of the boroughs are, as Mr. 
Gladstone truly said on Monday night, mere “ head-quarters ” 
of the county gentlemen, and of such the representatives are 
quite as certain to vote with the landed interest on an emer- 
gency as the county members themselves. Taken as a whole, 
therefore, there is no power in the House of Commons half 
so close and compact as the landed interest. They are on all 
but a very few questions affecting land a phalanx of spears 
and shields, not divided into Liberal and Conservative at all, 








and 284 county seats out of 656 would represent, when the 
number of boroughs subject to the landed interest is taken | 
into account, a very large working majority of the House of | 
Commons. The large addition, then, thus made to the county | 
influence is unquestionably a great addition to the conservative | 
influence, we do not mean in the party sense,—for many of the 
county divisions which get an additional member already 
return Liberals,—but certainly to the social conservatism of 
the country, to the power of constituencies which are not very 
much inclined to entertain fresh ideas of any sort, and which, 
whether they prefer the great Liberal magnate of the county 
to the great Tory magnate of the county or not, expect 
pretty much the same line of conduct from either, if any ques- 
tion is introduced that affects immemorial usages or proposes 
in any way to startle the nerves of county feeling. 

But then there is the great change in the county suffrage to 
set against this apparent increase in the Parliamentary influ- 
ence of the counties, and no doubt its effect, whether the new 
county suffrage be put at 14/. or 20/., will be, as we said, to 
dilute the pure landed interest with that of a rural mid- 
dle class, the precise political shade of which it is not very 





easy to determine. But whatever it be, whether Liberal or 


whatever, except where it includes the suburban population of 
some great city, an eager, or alert, or flexible-minded class 

There is in general no duller stratum of political feeling than 
that of rural communities which depend on the landowners of 
the neighbourhood and the peasantry of the neighbourhood for 
their means of living. You may, indeed, find a good num- 
ber of people driven by mere dislike of the exclusiveness 
of the squires into a sort of abstract Radicalism, and more 
still who are disposed to emulate that exclusiveness as far as 
is in their power. But the Radicalism or Toryism in either 
case is usually a smouldering class feeling, which does not 
necessarily involve any disinterested political belief; and no 
constituencies are probably less open to new political ideas than 
the rural middle class. If, then, the Reform Bill of the Govern. 
ment diminishes on the whole the direct influence of the land- 
owners in the counties, the new county power will probably be 
less of an aristocratic landowners’ power, more of a stationary 
rural middle-class power, than before. Add to this that the 
expense of contesting the counties will be greatly increased by 
the increased constituencies, and it will be clear that the ten- 
dency of the change, as far as it affects the counties, wil} 
probably be plutocratic. The newly enfranchised class may 
frequently feel some jealousy of the county families, less for 
their views than for their exclusiveness, but if they do, and so 
far as they do, they will be inclined to prefer not so much 
wider views, as a rival social influence ; and the only social 
influence that could rival that of the county families would be 
that of newly immigrant wealth. The various suburban popu- 
lations which congregate round great cities will indeed probably 
be Liberal in a higher sense ; but these the new boundaries 
measure will, to some extent, absorb back into the boroughs. 
On the whole we fear that the power of the counties will be 


6 | enlarged, and will be somewhat assimilated to that which has long 


controlled the minor boroughs,—the power of great fortunes. 

The grouping of boroughs proposed by the Government will 
probably tend in the same direction,—the more so that there 
is no proposal to group the larger unparliamentary boroughs 
with the corrupt Parliamentary boroughs thus treated. The 
Daily News, in an admirable article, has pointed out how many 
cases there are in which this plan might have been adopted 
with advantage. Why, it asks, to take but a single instance, 
was not Trowbridge, which is close to Westbury, and equal in 
population to Westbury and Wells taken together, grouped 
with the Westbury boroughs? It may be said that by weed- 
ing the counties of all the larger unparliamentary boroughs 
the landed interest would have been left too powerful. But 
it is certain that Trowbridge, with its 10,000 inhabitants, or, 
if we include the parish (as did the borough group proposed 
in 1854), its 20,000 inhabitants, would have far more effect in 
rendering Westbury and Wells, with their combined popula- 
tion of 10,000, independent of either proprietary or money 
influences, than in rendering a county division of Wiltshire, with 
its population of about 70,000 (exclusive of Parliamentary 
boroughs), independent of the landed interest. The same 
might be said in every other case, where a thriving un- 
parliamentary borough has been left out in the county 
which might have been included ina Parliamentary group, 
and we cannot but think that it would have been wiser to 
aim less at diluting the landed interest of the county con- 
stituencies, and more at effectually purifying the corrupt 
boroughs. As it is, the effect of merely grouping together 
two or three boroughs formerly corrupt or dependent, and 
with a newly increased constituency of needy and ignorant 
people apt for corruption or intimidation in each, will be to 
raise the expense of the political investment. The notion of 


| preventing corrupt practices by extending the area over which 


they have to be performed is radically false. All that this can 
effect is to raise the price of the seat. If it answers in Scot- 
land, the reason may be that the Scotch have fewer millionaires, 
and much fewer persons willing to lavish money on this sort 
of investment. We have no belief whatever that it can 
answer, in a moral point of view, in a country of great wealth, 
where the wealthy will lavish anything to obtain political 
power, merely to increase the area over which such wealth must 
be distributed. And even in the corrupt boroughs which are not 
small enough either to be grouped, or to be mulcted of a mem- 
ber, like Ipswich, no doubt the reduction to a 7/. franchise will 
increase vastly the area of corruptibility, and therefore of 
corruption. The unwise uniformity of the franchise change 
will therefore increase this tendency to concentrate political 
power in the wealth, and for the most part the loose wealth, 
the uninvested wealth, rather than the landed wealth, of the 


Tory in a party sense, it certainly will not be in any sense | country. 
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The only set-off against these plutocratic tendencies of the 
Reform Bill is the concession of a real and substantial influ- 
ence to the artizan class in the great cities. Their ideas, 
er their other faults, are in no degree infected with the 
heavy plutocratic inertia that Mr. Lowe so much admires. 
The member for Lambeth described them as dangerously free 
from all such prejudices, as almost wildly original in their 
conception of the social obligations of labour. Their policy on 
foreign affairs may, as Mr. Lowe fears, be rash and impulsive, 
and their financial ideas in domestic affairs somewhat extrava- 
gant, but then what we are now doing is in the direction of 
giving much more influence to sheer wealth, and in counties 
much more electoral power to the middle class, which fears no 
ideas so much as these; and the only off-set will be the few 
large constituencies where intelligent operatives will probably 
bo in the majority if the 7/. suffrage remains. Of the 95 
members whom it is calculated that this Bill puts at the 
disposal of the working class, certainly not 40 will really 
be representatives of this class of artizans. The other 
fifty-five may be elected by constituencies in which work- 
ing men are in the majority; but so they are already at 
Maldon, and within half-a-dozen of a majority at St. Ives, 
and we never heard that the respectable Conservatives who 
represent these boroughs were considered in any degree 
whatever representatives of the artizan class. Even if this Bill 
pass, the working class will be in a minority of only 30 to 35 
per cent. in very many of the places where it is strongest, and 
where it is seen in its most characteristic form, like Leeds, 
Bradford, Halifax, and Huddersfield. If the 7/. franchise is 
changed into 8/., we do not believe that twenty seats would 
really be given to the class of which we are speaking. In that 
case, while the power and influence of mere wealth would have 
been enormously increased by the provisions of this Bill, there 
would be no set-off against those influences, that Liberals 
could regard as sufficient to give any value to it. We 
believe that the Government will not be guilty of so disgrace- 
ful an indifference to the only serious evil which really 
induced the public to demand Reform, as to abandon the 7/. 
suffrage in the great manufacturing boroughs. No issue of 
principle can be involved as between 7/. and 8/. The only 
question will be which of these two figures really answers best 
the temporary purpose of giving a substantial representation 
to working men. And on that there can be no manner of 
doubt. With an 8/. suffrage, we should consider that the main, 
the principal effect would be to swell the already too powerful 
influence of the moneyed classes, as against all other classes 
in the community. With a 7/. suffrage, whatever we may 
think of the principle of the Bill, no one can deny that 
one of its consequences will be to secure a substantial though 
not a very large representation to the working class. But 
without it the Reform would be felt to be no Reform; the 
Governnent, if it accepted 8/., would be regarded very justly 
as having betrayed the true Liberals of its own party; the 
working class would feel that it had been mocked with a 
shadow; the Reform agitation would begin again with more 
energy than ever; while some revengeful combination between 
the Tories and Radicals would in the meantime throw power 
into Conservative hands, in order to brace up the Liberals 
anew to the assault. 


whatev 


THE EMPEROR AND THE WAR. 


YPUE Emperor has applied at once a goad and a guiding rein 

__ to the war tendency on the Continent. By one of those 
weighty oracles with which he loves at momentous crises to 
give the sign to Europe, either delivered last Sunday at 
Auxerre, or, if not so delivered, attributed to himself by an 
afterthought in the Moniteur of Monday, he has convinced 
everybody that war cannot be avoided except by sacrifices 





which only war can wring from powerful States ; and has indi- 
cated the springs and direction of his policy without com- | 
mitting himself. M. Thiers had apparently greatly irritated 
the Emperor by the brilliant oration delivered in the Legis- 
lative Assembly on Thursday week, in the name of the bour- 
geowste of France, in which he eulogized not only peace, but 
the antiquated foreign policy which he supposes to be | 
best adapted for French interests,—the policy of a divided | 
Italy and Germany,—of an equilibrium between the political 
scales of Vienna and Paris,—which was established by the 
Treaty of 1815. It was perhaps by way of reply to this | 
speech cf M. Thiers that the Emperor either uttered, or m 





ported himself to have uttered, the words which filled all Europe 
with alarm, and finally, convinced every one that through 


war, if not without it, the arrangement of 1815 is to be 
finally broken up. The Emperor, in his usual brief language, 
first thanks the people of the department of Yonne for 
remembering so gratefully the first Empire, and for being the 
first to give him their suffrages in 1848; he attributes this 
eagerness to the knowledge of the people that, equally with 
themselves, he detests the treaties of 1815 “ which 
it is now sought to make the sole basis of our foreign 
policy,” and then he adds significantly that among 
“the working population, both in town and country,” 
he ‘breathes freely,” for it is amongst them that he finds 
“the real genius of France.” The various powers of Europe 
are of course already wrangling over this obscure and yet 
significant oracle, and trying to interpret it favourably to them- 
selves, but all, more or less, missing its meaning. Austria 
says it is directed against Prussia, and not against her; 
Prussia is perfectly satisfied that it is directed against Austria ; 
and Italy finds it at all events full of consolation to herself. 
What, we have no doubt, it does mean, is, that the Emperor 
has no intention of using his influence to preserve a peace 
based on the treaties of 1815; that having been defeated in 
his attempt to recast them peacefully in 1863, he has no 
objection to see them torn in shreds by the sword in 1866, 
and will in nowise interfere to save; that he intends to 
wipe out the stigma put upon the first Empire by those 
treaties in spite of all the protests of timid and prosperous 
commerce ; finally, that the support on which he relies for 
retrieving both the military defeat of Waterloo, which he has 
always claimed to represent, and the diplomatic defeat of 
1863, is the force of the French democracy, which equally 
with him detests the treaties that the bourgeoisie has learned 
to respect, and in the midst of which alone he “ breathes 
freely.” 

No doubt this leaves the Emperor quite uncommitted as to 
his future course, and we have little doubt that both Prussia 
and Austria are counting without their host in venturing to put 
any interpretation favourable to either of them on the Auxerre 
oracle. What that oracle really teaches is that the Emperor 
intends to take any advantage the struggle, or the fear of 
the struggle, may give him, to advance his own end of 
breaking up the settlement’ of 1815, with the greatest 
glory to France, and with the fullest satisfaction to carefully 
restrained democratic tendencies, which he can squeeze out 
of the crisis. But first, every indignity he can _ put 
upon the settlement of 1815 we may be sure he will put. 
Next, it will be his aim to win for France as much of her old 
territorial limits as he thinks safe, and not likely to provoke 
a coalition against him, certainly not /ess than she had in 
1790. Lastly, all his policy will aim, in strict subservience 
to these two ends, at satisfying as much as possible all national 
and democratic aspirations short of stimulating any people into 
revolutionary enthusiasm. 

Whether, therefore, the Emperor intends to aid Austria, or 
Prussia, oroneand the otheralternately, we take todepend entirely 
on which of the two powers he finds most inclined to co-operate 
with him for theseends. If Austria, as was rumoured yester- 
day, is willing to meet his views about Italy.—that is, we 
take it, to give up Venetia, but at the same time impose some 
new condition about Rome which may help to sober the Italian 
enthusiasm and to weaken the Italian power, we have no doubt 
that the Emperor’s first move would be favourable to Austria, 
especially as this concession to Italy would give him a fair 
excuse for demanding somewhere an equivalent to France on 
the Rhine, and perhaps also for Austria on the Danube,—both 
deadly blows at the treaty of 1815. If, on the contrary, as 
is more probable, Austria is quite deaf to argument about 
Venetia, in all probability Count Bismarck will have the 
advantage of the first French move. Perhaps he is scarcely a 
sufficiently democratic instrument for the Emperor's views, but 
after all Louis Napoleon cares at least as much to strengthen the 
hand which curbs democracy, as to find for democratic cravings 
from time to time some legitimate satisfaction. He was even 
more anxious to strengthen Victor Emanuel and Cavour 
against Mazzini and Garibaldi, than to procure Italy her 
first step in freedom. He was quite as eager to put the 
drag on to Italy in the autumn of 1859 by insisting on 
Confederation, as he had been eager to break the Austrian 
yoke in the spring. Hence Count Bismarck, who is 
not indisposed to gratify the »ut/onal cravings of Germany, 
though he is absolutely opposed to its democratic bias, may 
seem even a better instrument to the Emperor than the 
Austrian statesmen who are hampered with constitutional 
crotchets which might, in a time of crisis, render them unwil- 
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ling to apply the curb promptly ; and, moreover, in bargaining 
with Prussia the Emperor will have the advantage, which he 
would not have with Austria, of pleading that Prussia as a 
homogeneous German power might become far more danger- 
ous to France tlan a composite and federated Austria can 
ever become. Besides it may but too probably be the 
Emperor's ulterior view to strengthen France at the cost of 
Belgium, for it is contrary to his democratic leanings to take 
into France a territory really alien in language and race 
to the French ;—and if he is looking towards Belgium, 
Prussia would be far more potent to help him than Austria. 
But whichever power bids highest te help the Emperor to 
re-settle Europe on a more popular basis, to augment the 
territory of France, and to assist him in restraining by a 
powerful and not too liberal executive the popular tendencies 
to which he thus cautiously gives play, will have most of 
his assistance, though we may be very sure that he will take 
ample care to allow neither Prussia nor Austria to become a 
menace to France. 

How, with these European prospects, it is possible for 
English politicians to speak of England’s attitude of purely 
external observation, as one unworthy of us, it is difficult 
indeed to see. We at least have no interest in supporting any 
of the arrangements of 1815 which are now endangered. We 
have no sympathy with either of the conquerors of Denmark. 
and yet no reason to object either to German unity or German 
duality. Our only danger is that of being called upon sooner 
or later to defend Belgium, which we have guaranteed. But 
assuredly we should increase that danger, rather than diminish 
it, by meddling prematurely in a quarrel in which we have as 
yet no sort of concern. To ally ourselves with powers we do 
not care to help in order not to be isolated whenever Belgium 
may be—if it is ever likely to be—attacked, is to exhaust 
our resources, both moral and physical, before the time comes 
to use them, and before the knowledge comes by help of 
which alone we can use them well. Isolation means pru- 
dence, caution, dignity, where neither our sympathies nor 
our interests are engaged, It may be indeed that we shall 
yet suffer for holding aloof at a time when we held aloof xot 
out of prudence and dignity, but out of cowardice and irresolu- 
tion. If we had defended Denmark in 1864 we should have 
far less fear of ever being called upon to defend Belgium. 
But that error is now long past. We cannot retrieve it by a 
meddling policy. We may retrieve it by firmness and reserve. 
No nation is more likely to find itself in a position to arbi- 
trate than one which holds aloof from a struggle in which even 
the combatants themselves see that its true part is to stand 
aside. England has no interest either in expediting the 
dissolution of the treaties of 1815 or in delaying it, no in- 
terest in preventing France from recovering ground from 
Germany, no interest in democratic propagandism of the 
French type; and if the Emperor’s language at Auxerre really 
defines, as we believe it does, the origin and object of the 
coming war, it is the most impressive of exhortations to 
England to stand aside and watch. 





WHAT WILL THE SMALL GERMAN STATES DO? 

OTHING is easier than to be judicious when you are not 
called upon for judgment, and courageous when you are 
notin danger. So long as the prospects of war seemed dis- 
tant, the minor States of Germany wrote admirable des- 
patches and settled the whole question in a conclusive manner. 
But now that deeds are wanted instead of words, and it is 
asked what these minor States will do, it becomes evident 
both to themselves and the world at large that they would do 
nothing if they could. Theymay cast in their lot with one side or 
the other, according to their sympathies or their situation. But 
it is clear that they will not be allowed to remain neutral, and 
it is still more clear that under any circumstances their course 
is not an easy one. So many conflicting duties call upon 
them, so many conflicting interests impede them, that if a 
choice was left them they would certainly do nothing. And 
as this is the line which they are most fitted to take, it seems 
hard that they should have to forsake both capacity and in- 
clination. But there is no help for it. Some of them have 
committed themselves too decidedly, the others will be dragged 
in, one way or the other. And we think the result will be, on 
the whole, to make an arbitrary division of North and South 
Germany, the group of States round Prussia and Hanover 
going necessarily with Prussia, and the States commanded by 
Austria and Bavaria adhering to Austria. We do not mean 





that the two Empires will be united either under one Sove-| that to Austria by the adhesion of the Southern States. 


a, 
reign or in one Confederation. But if they are dragged into 
the war they must take part with their neighbours, and Ger. 
many (unlike Italy, to which Metternich applied the term) 
being merely a geographical expression, must obey the laws of 
geography. 

From a political point of view there might seem to be 
another alternative. All Germany is agreed in execrating a 
civil war, and would gladly agree in opposing the man by 
whom the offence came. The people know what it is to have 
dragoons quartered on them, and their execration of the First 
Napoleon for bringing war into Germany is almost as fresh as 
ever. To the immense majority of Germans Italy is indif. 
ferent, to a large majority she is hateful. It was with 
difficulty that Germany was restrained from taking part with 
Austria in 1859; the feeling in favour of retaining Lombardy 
was strong, and that in favour of retaining Venice eyen 
now amounts to a mania. Combining all these forces, the 
hatred of civil war, the hatred of Italian freedom, the hatred 
of the Napoleon family, and the hatred of Bismarck, we 
might have a very strong party to throw into the scale against 
Prussia. Even those who have hitherto been the untiring 
advocates of Prussian supremacy shrink from advancing the 
supremacy of Prussia under its present ruler. The pro- 
posal for a Prussian Parliament, which was received with 
wild enthusiasm even in Munich, fell coldly on the ears of 
trained politicians, because of the character of its promoter, 
Yet we fear that if Prussia once begins to act, all these scruples 
will be forgotten. The Germans will think only of their 
former powerlessness, and will hail any opportunity ot escape 
from it. They will think, as the Prussian Liberals have often 
thought of Prussian supremacy, that it is better to havea 
strong government under Bismarck, than to wait for a better 
leader. Bismarck will pass away, but what he has won will 
remain; while the better leader may keep his oath, but may 
want the will or the strength to advance the nation. This 
will no doubt be the conclusion formed by the Liberal friends 
of Prussia. They detest Count Bismarck, but they would like 
him to do their work, just as the lord’s debtors may have 
objected to the unjust steward on principle, but were quite 
ready to have their bills reduced. But this rule does not 
apply to any part of South Germany. If it applied to any 
it would be to Baden, which is the stronghold of the National 
Verein, and the Government of which is highly Liberal and 
intensely Protestant. We may conceive that Baden would 
gladly side with Prussia, but its situation puts it out of the 
question. Divided from Prussia by Wurtemberg and Bavaria, 
and from the Prussian-Rhenish provinces by the Bavarian 
Palatinate, Baden is thrown into the arms of the South, with 
the overwhelming forces of her two Southern neighbours to 
keep her in order. Even thus she is more fortunate than the 
Northern States which may happen to differ from Prussia. 
Saxony, with her 25,400 men, her open frontier towards 
Prussia, her Catholic King ruling a Protestant people, and 
leaning to Austria while his subjects favour Prussia, her 
Minister who has taken a strongly anti-Prussian line, and her 
vain appeals ‘to the Diet, must find by experience that 


‘’Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incenséd points 
Of mighty opposites.” 


And though Saxony is doomed to more imminent danger than 
the other States, the position of the infinitesimal Duchies 
bordering on Prussia is quite as fatal to them. Like Victor 
Hugo's picuvre, Prussia throws out arms in all directions, en- 
closing Brunswick, shutting up Hanover between itself and its 
Rhenish provinces, and grasping without an effort a herd 
of Saxon Duchies. Russia's apocryphal threat of inter- 
ference for the princely relations of the House of Ro- 
manoff might, even if really uttered, be made light of 
in these days, when all rulers are related by marriage with- 
out bringing Europe any nearer to the state of a happy 
family. Nor must we forget that Prussia has a further hold 
on some of the adjoining States by means of military conven- 
tions. The North German Gazette says that a treaty of 
alliance has been concluded between Prussia and Hanover, 
which would give Prussia the absolute command of the western 
part of North Germany. For with the help of Hanover 
Prussia encloses Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, Hesse Cassel, Nassau, 
and the greater part of Darmstadt, without counting the 
Waldecks and Lippe Detmolds, which might be so painlessly 
absorbed or extinguished. 

The accession of force to Prussia is not so nay serge 
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Prussia’s task is much simp } 
will be much more decided. Let Count Bismarck once get 
acent States into his grasp, and he will never let go 
of them, while the Southern States are almost large enough to 
form a group, giving Austria a qualified aid, but no accession 
of territory. If all the minor States lay together, there might 
be some thought of their combining under one head, and in- 
fluencing the fate of Germany. The armies of the German 


these adj 


States, deducting Austria and Prussia, amount ona war footing | 


on a9 
jane 1 eanenan. For while the Prussian army includes 
more than 3 per cent. of the population, and the Austrian and 
Bavarian armies respectively a little under and a little over 2 
ser cent., the Federal contingent is calculated at 1 1-6th per 
cent. of the population of each State, and many of the smaller 
States scarcely keep up their Federal contingent. If Germany 
were fighting for life, such a State as Hesse Cassel, which put 
almost 50,000 men in the field during the final war against 
Napoleon, would not be contented with 15,000 men on her 
war footing. But besides being divided geographically and far 
from unanimous in spirit, Germany does not look forward to 
such a desperate struggle. It shows that it is not in earnest 
by resting still on that broken reed, the Federal Diet, in spite 
of the experience of 1864. The strength of the Diet and its 
supporters was surely shown, when a question in which 
Austria and Prussia were only backed by the votes of 
Lichtenstein, Reuss, the two Lippes, Waldeck, and Hesse 
Homburg, was carried by force against the majority, and when 
the Federal Constitution was formally and finally set aside. 
Yet MM. Beust and von der Pfordten are still wasting 
time in consulting the Diet, in appealing to articles of the 
Federal Act, and instructing their envoys to put in long- 
winded protests and to motiver resolutions. Even supposing 
that the Diet dared to act, it could do less than the minor 
States themselves. It could only call out the Federal con- 
tingents, which, deducting those of Austria and Prussia, do 
not number half as many men as the armies of the minor 
States; and it could not ensure the Northern States furnishing 
their contingents with Prussia hanging upon their frontiers. 
Most people will agree with M. Maurice Block that the num- 
bers of the Federal contingents have a purely theoretical 
interest, though in this case it is difficult to build a theory 
upon them. Of one thing we are certain, that the Diet will 
remain to the last deliberating and protesting, and perhaps it 
may call out the Federal contingents when it has clearly as- 
certained that not one of them will answer to the call. 

Our answer to the question at the head of this article is 
that the minor States will follow the programme of Hanover 
—neutrality so long as Prussia (or Austria) will permit, 
alliance with Prussia (or Austria) as soon as she demands. 
The Northern States will be forced to take part with Prussia, 
and though opposed to a war, they will do it willingly, so far 
as the word “willingness” enters into their vocabulary. Saxony 
will probably shirk at the last moment between the conflict- 
ing interests of Court and people, or, if she has gone too far 
to shirk, will bitterly regret it. 
more reluctant to act than the Northern States, and accident 
might decide their course so as to baflle all prediction. 
so long as it is impossible to enlist Bavaria against Austria, 
Wurtemberg and Baden must follow her lead, and both by 
position and sympathy, both in the Court and with the 
majority of the people, Bavaria is bound to the Hapsburgs. 
The map of Germany may be redistributed, and Germany 
may find herself simplified without knowing it. 
these events happen there seems little doubt that the minor 
States must fall into the march of their chief neighbours, 
and that while the North cannot rule over the South, the 
small particles of the North cannot combine with the small 
particles of the South, to ward off the present seizure of the 
one and the gradual absorption of the other. 





MR. LOWE’S GOSPEL. 
\ R. LOWE, in his panegyric on civil engineering as the 
4 last and greatest of the learned professions last Wed- 
nesday, spoke out his mind frankly enough—which indeed 
on all subjects on which he speaks at all he usually does— 
with relation to the true ideal life of the present age; and 
in 1t we may probably find the true key to the shade of 
mixed Toryism and Liberalism which he professes, for no 
doubt he is in many respects at the meeting-point of both 
creeds, Mr. Lowe has exhausted the field of the older 
studies, the poetical, classical, ethical studies in which he 


0 men, and this number could be increased without | 


The Southern States will be 


But | 


But till | 


ler than Austria’s, and her gains | so greatly distinguished himself at Oxford, and finds them all 


j Vanity and vexation of spirit. ‘The engineers,” he said, 
“were not employed in the study of the ancient languages, 
nor in the minute analysis of the forms of expression and the 
modes of thought which were used by people many thousand 
years ago, and concerning which there was much controversy, 
}and no certainty could be arrived at. They had a wider field; 
and just as the laws of nature were better than written 
laws, so the range of studies open to civil engineers was 
}superior to that of the learned professions which had 
| preceded them.” We do not quite follow Mr. Lowe’s line 
'of comparison. We imagined that at least two out of three 
,of the so-called learned professions are conversant not with 
| theory, but fact,—or if with theory, then only so far as it 
covers facts,—which is precisely the case also with civil engi- 
neering. Medicine, certainly, does not study “ written laws,” 
‘but the human body and the laws of nature so far as they 
| affect health and disease. Theology aims at least, however 
little it sometimes succeeds, at studying a mind, character, 
and will that are not of literary manufacture. Only the Law 
really applies itself to systematize a world of notions traced by 
human thought, and even of these many rest upon the perma- 
nent facts of history, custom, and civilization. Civil engineers 
study the laws of external nature, it is true, but only a very small 
part of them, and byno means the highest part; and Mr. Lowe’s 
excessive admiration for their achievements clearly cannot rest 
on the fact that they apply themselves to natural and not 
arbitrary written laws. What he really admires about Civil 
Engineering is evidently its great, tangible, material suc- 
cess. ‘The studies of civil engineers,” he said, ‘ were not 
only as wide as the domain of nature, but their area was con- 
tinually increasing with a rapidity no one could gauge. The 
civil engineers were the heirs of all the ages, and the field of 
their investigation was boundless. They had the inscrutable 
laws of nature as the sybject of their inquiry, and the applica- 
tion of those laws to the benefit of mankind as their theme. 

. . » He hoped, if ever the day arrived when the Universi- 
ties, rising to the true level which they should occupy, became 
really national establishments, the science of engineering would 
be admitted to at least a perfect equality with every other 
branch of knowledge.” We need not ask what a perfect 
equality between civil engineering and other branches of know- 
ledge, even if admitted, would mean, for we do not suppose that 
Mr. Lowe Aad much meaning in this turgid and slightly vulgar 
outburst of enthusiasm for the most prosperous of the arts 
and the most fruitful in big visible results, but one of the 
furthest removed from the field of pure science, of all 
scientific professions. We suppose he wished only to pour 
forth his profound admiration for engineering exploits, 
and to express his feeling that a man is much better 
educated who knows how to tunnel the Alps or build 
a tubular bridge than one who has mastered the most im- 
portant of the laws of thought and language, and saturated 
|himself with the visions of the great thinkers and poets 
jof the world. Civil engineers, he went on to say, had 
reason to be proud of their railways and electric telegraphs, 
‘which enabled us to exchange thoughts despite those petty 
districts into which the selfishness of mankind had divided 
| the universe,”"—which appears to mean, by the way, that all 
national boundaries are a device of selfishness ;—but he did 
hink that so long as we are enabled by these 





/not seem to t 
| Physical discoveries to exchange thoughts easily, it much 
matters what quality of thoughts we may have to exchange. 

It is plain enough from this,—especially if we read it by 
‘the light of his recent speeches in Parliament,—what is Mr. 
| Lowe's beau ideal of society, and what he would like to see 
‘all our political arrangements aim at. Te is neither Conser- 
|vative for any value he attaches to the past for its own 
| sake, nor Liberal for any value he attaches to liberty 
| for its own sake,—but he is conservative of physical 
prosperity, and liberal whenever he thinks a relaxation 
of our laws will conduce to greater physical prosperity. 
| He admires the bourgeois class and the bourgeois polities 
|because he sees, or fancies he sees, in them a sincere, 
‘almost a grovelling, reverence for the physical prosperity and 
| comfort we have already retained. He dislikes and dreads the 
| working class, because he sees in it a predisposition to visionary 
‘enthusiasms and prodigality in dealing with accumulated 
‘wealth. He tests all education, as he tested the schools when 
he was at the Education Department, by visible “ results.” He 
coe that men who are steeped all their lives in scholarship, or 
the higher philosophy, or poetry, make no fortune, add nothing 
| to the wealth and comfort of the world, decrease its stock 
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of commodities, and perhaps add to its population, and he 
despises them. He sees other men opening up the resources 
of rich districts, multiplying the conveniences of the world, 
bringing new comforts within the reach of ordinary persons, 
and otherwise smoothing the outward lot of man, and his 
admiration is unbounded. ‘‘ There is nothing better for a man 
than that he should eat and drink, and that he should make 
his soul enjoy good in his labour,’—that is Mr. Lowe's 
creed ; and it is because he thinks, very justly, that the work- 
ing class may care too little for this fatness in the land, and 
may care much for what he thinks vanity and vexation of 
spirit, that he lifts up his voice so fanatically against the 
fanatics who might break his dream. It is strange, this 
grafting of a coarse material standard of life on one of the 
highest purely intellectual reputations to which Oxford ever 
gave birth. It would seem as if Australian Mammon-worship 
had left its mark upon Mr. Lowe, in spite of the distrust 
and hatred with which Australian politics and_ politicians 
have inspired him. “ Better is the sight of the eyes than the 
wandering of the desire,”’ echoes Mr. Lowe; and therefore he 
praises civil engineering, which enables us to communicate 
with each other, though he despises the studies which save 
those communications from being ignoble. He is a Conserva- 
tive of all realized wealth and comfort, and a Liberal so far as 
he heartily despises most of the intangible creeds or supersti- 
tions which circumscribe the visible utilities and enjoyments of 
life. No man has amore hearty contempt for religious tests, 
and even for intellectual precedents; no one is less able even 
to conceive the validity of authoritative prohibitions which do 
not rest on obvious expediency. As he attacks the tests 
imposed by bigotry, so also, if not with more eagerness, he 
attacks any principle that savours of abstract right and 


justice. The useful, the tangible, the expedient, is his ery. 
Hence his love for the bourgeois, hence his hatred of 


dreamers who have not enough visible wealth to keep them 
down to the earth. The net result appears to us very nearly 
the basest known form of political creed,—the union of 
Liberalism and Conservatism on the basis of Materialism. 
We feel little leaning towards the visionary and semi-socialistic 
dreams sketched out by the member for Lambeth as the 


favourite ideals of the great working-class organizations, but | 


we should prefer the wildest of them to Mr. Lowe's, and 
think it truer, as well as nobler. To eliminate the noblest 


elements from politics is a more profound mistake than to 
I 


infuse into them a dash of sanguine and fanciful anticipation. 
A WORKING-CLASS GRIEVANCE. 

HE Conservative party, or that section of it which is 

unconditionally opposed to an extension of the suffrage, 


has repeatedly asserted—and never more frequently than | 


during the late Reform debates—that the legislation of the 
existing House of Commons in respect of the relations between 
capital and labour is more equitable and enlightened than 
any that would be enforced by a Parliament partly composed 
of working men. When we pass a law, they said, affecting 
the positions of employers and employed, we have regard not 
only to the interest of the former class, but to that of the 
latter ; and what the interest of the latter class is we can 
surely learn readily enough from the member for Lambeth or 
the member for Brighton. But, as Mr. Mill so clearly pointed 
out in his late speech, it is impossible for any man belonging 
to the upper or middle class, no matter how well-intentioned, 
how anxious to learn, or how free from prejudice he may be, 
to enter completely into the opinions of, or to be in entire 
sympathy with the working men. Their desires are not our 
desires, their theories are not our theories, nor can we be 
certain that those theories and desires are correctly interpreted 
to us even by Mr. Hughes or Mr. Faweett. The various 
questions at issue between employers and employed are quite 
as much questions of feeling as of strict justice, Unless that 
feeling be represented in Parliament, our legislation, though it 
may be guided by principles of rigid economical truth—we do not 
say that it has been so hitherto—will be cold and lifeless ; it 
will fail, as it has so often failed, to conciliate the labouring 
population of this country, and it will continue to be looked 
on with a not unnatural suspicion. We desire to see working 


men speaking in the House of Commons on behalf of their | 


class, and though perhaps we could comply but in few cases 
with their full demands, we have little doubt that a spirit would 
pervade our laws on the subject of labour very different from 
that which prevails now in an assembly of employers. A 


case which has lately occurred illustrates in our opinion very 


cas 
forcibly the necessity for such a reform. We do not mean 
to accuse the administrators of the law, but the law itself of 
injustice ; and if working men had a share, however trifling, in 
the government of the country, we believe the rigour of the 
enactment would probably have long ago been modified, The 
facts are very simple, but are worthy the notice of those who 
take an interest in the position of the labouring classes jn 
England. 
| On the 5th inst. a case was tried at the Brentford Petty 
| Sessions which, though immediately affecting only one 
person, concerns indirectly a very large proportion of the 
labouring population of this country. The prosecutor in the 
case was Mr. Burchett, a brickmaker of Heston, who employs 
by contract a large number of labourers as brick-moulders, 
Some time since Mr. Burchett, it appears, had entered into 
| a contract to supply 19,000,000 of bricks by a fixed date. He 
| had thereupon entered into another contract for the term of 
one year with the brick-moulders summoned, and among them 
| the defendant, that they should mould bricks for him at the 
rate of 4s. 4d. per 1,000, This contract was in writing. It 
; was alleged, however, on behalf of the defendant, and ad- 
| mitted by the prosecutor, that at the time of signing this 
agreement an oral understanding was entered into between the 
| parties by which Mr. Burchett bound himself to give an 
| inerease of 6d. per 1,000 upon a certain contingency. What 
| this contingency was is matter of dispute, the master assert- 
| ing that he had merely promised that if any one of three 
/neighbouring brick manufacturers gave an advance he would 
| follow their example; the workmen, on the other hand, affirm. 
| ing that no individuals were named, but that the compact was 
that if the price were raised in the neighbourhood Mr. Bur. 
| chett would also raise their wages in the same proportion. In 
the middle of last month some brickmakers near Heston, not, 
however, any of the three said to have been named by Mr. 
Burchett, raised their moulders’ wages 6d. per 1,000. The de- 
fendant Avery, with the other workmen in the same brickfields, 
immediately applied for an equal increase, which Mr. Bur- 
chett refused. The men thereupon declined to furnish any 
more bricks at the contract price. Mr. Burchett instituted a 
prosecution against Avery and others under the Masters and 
Servants’ Act, 4 Geo. IV., c. 34, 5. 3. The case was heard 
before a full bench of magistrates, and though some objec- 
tions were raised by the defendant's attorney, Avery was sen- 
tenced to two months’ imprisonment. The magistrates hav- 
ing refused to state a case for the superior Court, a motion 
was made in the Queen’s Bench on Monday last to compel 
them to doso. The first point of law raised is that Avery 
was not merely a labourer or artificer, but a contractor, and 
hence the penal provisions of the statute do not apply to 
his case. It is quite true that a brickmoulder is in a small 
way not only a contractor, but an employer. Besides himself, 
a moulder employs a gang, consisting of an off-bearer, a 
But notwithstanding we fear he 
is not excluded from the penalty. The words of the Act 
are sufficiently vague to include him. If this should be 
decided to be the law, then undoubtedly that law as 
it stands is a hardship to the class of working men re- 
presented by Avery. It is clearly unfair that while 
Mr. Burchett, should he not keep his agreement, is only 
liable to damages for breach of contract, Avery, who is quite 
as much a contractor, though on a smaller scale, is in a like 
case subject to a penalty of three months’ imprisonment, with 
hard labour. A working man would tell you that the reason 
is not far to seek, and it should be our study to take away 
‘every excuse for this belief, however groundless. He would 
say, “In England you have one law for the rich, and another 
forthe poor.” If working men were themselves in part framers 
of that law the accusation would lose its sting. The second 
point of law raised by Mr. Montagu Chambers on behalf of 
Avery is, that an oral agreement for an increase of wages. 
though not competent to override a written contract in a civil 
case, is a “lawful excuse” upon a criminal charge. What 
the legal weight of this objection may be we cannot decile, 
but it appears to have a basis of common sense. ee 
We shall be glad to hear the authoritative decision of the 
superior Court in this important case; but whatever that 
decision may be, it still remains clear that until there 1s 
a substantial representation of the working classes such 
questions will be a perpetual source of distrust and angry 
We do not assert that the law is intentionally 
but we do assert that its provisions press un- 
one class, without conferring any commen- 
We are clearly justified in 
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LONDON PUBLICS. 

ERE are few aspects of the London streets which produce so 
great an impression on foreigners as the countless number of 
public-houses, termed gin-shops and spirit vaults, with which our 
thoroughfares are crowded, yet we suspect the intelligent foreigner 
seldom gets any satisfactory information from his English mentor 
as to the character of these resorts and the habits of their fre- 
quenters. Ordinary English gentlemen know next to nothing 
about what a public-house in London really is; and English ladies 
know, if possible, less about it than they do about a Broadway 
saloon in New York or an oyster cellarat Hamburgh. The reason 
of this ignorance is twofold. In the first place, educated English- 
men, however fond they may be—and they are very fond—of a 
bottle of wine, are not addicted as a class to promiscuous tippling. 
If they want wine they get it at their home or their club, and would 
no more think of entering a public-house in search of it than they 
would of buying their clothes from any Jew salesman they met in 
the streets. In the second place, for some not very clearly de- 
fined reason taverns are tabooed by society. The great bulk 








hat had this law been discussed previous to its | 


in any ordinary public-house. The owners have the strongest 
interest to keep the house orderly and respectable, with a view of 


| securing the continuance of their licence; and, moreover, it has 


ood result would follow, we would commend this | 
| kind drive away a great deal more custom than it attracts. 


f seeing any change for the better in the rela-| 


been discovered by them long ago that noise or rowdyism of any 
The 
favourite clients of landlords and landladies are never the up- 
roarious revellers, who will drink all night at a stretch, but the 
steady, quiet frequenters, who drink a good deal slowly and 
regularly, and yet never drink to apparent excess. 

Thus to our mind the most characteristic feature about the 
ordinary London public is its exceeding decorum and dullness. 
There is nothing, as far as we can judge, to attract custom beyond 
the instinct of sociability. Such amusements as are provided are of 
the simplest kind. A blind woman who playson the guitar, a strect 
urchin who guesses the number of nuts you can hold in your hand, 
an Italian organ boy, are about the only purveyors of amusement 
we have ever seen admitted regularly to the freedom of the bar floor. 
And in the higher class of public spirit stores, any diversion of this 
kind is always discountenancel as irregular. Very few seats, if 
any, are provided for the comfort of the weary customers. You 





are expected to drink your liquor standing, and when you have 
| done it, either to order more or to make way for some more thirsty 

soul. One copy of a paper —generally the Advertiser—is kept for 
| bar use, but this disappears long before the regular evening at- 
| tendance begins in earnest. It is not with us as in France, where 
' the customer of a café may sit for hours sipping his cup of coffee 
| without any necessity to order new refreshments. On the con- 
| trary, any one except a well-known and valued hahbitudé would have 
|a broad hint given him to go in most London taverns if he 


of respectable middle-class Londoners would feel ashamed if loitered about the place after his consommation, as the French 


they were caught in the act of coming out of the swing door 
of a regular public-house. It is not so much that they dread 
the suspicion of habitual sottishness, as that they fancy they 
should lose caste by frequenting a tap-room, very much in the 
same way as they would if they carried brown-paper parcels 
in their hands during the height of the day. At any rate, be the 
cause what it may, the fact is certain that gentlemen, in the 
technical sense of the word, one may seldom see inside a street 
public-house. ‘There are no doubt a few taverns which only lay 
themselves out fora peculiar sort of business, and which are mainly 
frequented by the lower ranks of the army of letters, at whose bar 
you may see men who are both well dressed and well educated. 
But such cases are quite exceptional. The typical public-house 
is one which has no particular clientele of its own, and which 
depends chiefly on the chance custom of the thousands who pass 
daily before its doors. Now this genus of tavern is one with which 
we believe the respectable middle-class Englishman to be 
almost entirely unacquainted. Yet it is within these places that 
the working classes spend no small portion of their time and no 
insignificant share of their money. It may therefore be worth 
while to say something about this terra incoquita. Those who 
desire statistics as to the number of gallons of liquor consumed 
on an average at each London licensed victualler’s establishment, 
may find this and similar details in the reports of Teetotalist 
societies. All we wish to do is to point out some few features 
common to these establishments which appear to us at variance 
with the orthodox notions about their character. 

The common idea amongst the outer world is that gin-shops 
and public-houses are haunts of dissipation. No charge, judging 
from our own experience, is more unfounded. No doubt dissolute 
and dishonest persons are almost certain to add intemperence to 
their other vices, and to be in consequence frequenters of bar- 
rooms. But in the vast majority of these establishments, men 


and women of avowedly bad character are unwelcome guests, and | 


are treated with very scant ceremony if they hang about the 


call it, had been swallowed and paid for. Yet to the great 
/majority of tavern-goers we believe the chief attraction re- 
sides in the comparative cheeriness of the scene. After all, 
a bright, well-lit, clear, bar-room, filled with chatty people, is a 
pleasanter resort for most men than the little, narrow, dirty, 
stuffy rooms in which most working men about London are com- 
pelled to spend their idle hours, provided they wish to stop at home. 
A great deal of conversation goes on every night at each one of 
these publics which forin the centres of some small society. The 
talk for the most part is not very wise or very refined, but it is 
good-humoured and fairly sensible. Whatever may be the case 
with the Lancashire operatives, the common-place, petty, ordinary 
tradesman is seldom of any great power of mind, or of any 
original views; but he and his fellows repeat the opinions of the 
newspapers they happen to read, and are not much given to form 
any theories of their own. 

Then, too, it must be fairly ownel that though women are 
never welcome visitors at a well conducted public, yet the female 
element still reigns there supreme. In the monster taverns, 
where the taps are running all day long, and where the doors 
are never still for a moment, the physical labour of serving custom- 
ers is so great that men or grown-up lads are employed to wait be- 
hind the bar. But at the quieter and less showy establishments Hebe 
is always employed instead of Ganymede. Of course goo! looks, 
a coquettish style of dress, and a smart manner, are desiderata to 
a barmaid. As a rule, the young lalies who pour out the liquors 
are girls of some pretensions to prettiness, aud are more generally 
of some little education. The position of a barmaid is higher 
socially than that of a domestic servant, and as it involves con- 
siderable confidence is better paid. Of course the school of a 
tap-room is not the one that anybody would choose to foster all 
the refinement of which female nature is capable. But though 
our English ‘ladies of the counter” are very often vulgar and 
affected, they are, as a rule, infinitely more respectable than fast 
They work hard for 








| men about town are apt to represent them. 


premises longer than is required for taking their drink and paying | their living, and though not exactiy particular about what is said 
for it. No doubt there are low pot-houses in London which are | to them, so long as it can be turned into a compliment any how, 
the regular haunts of thieves and prostitutes, and even at the | they are not often free in their conversation. In fact over-fami- 
most respectable of houses no certificate of character is required, | liarity between customers and attendants is never countenanced 


beyond the fact of being decently dressed and of not being ob- 
viously intoxicated. 


| by the proprietors, because in the long run it proves injurious to 


But as a matter of fact the practice of going | business. 
to public-houses, however undesirable it may be in other respects, | 


Anybody who has ever taken the trouble to study in any way 


is not, we think, more likely than any other amusement to lead this public-house phase of life in London must have carried away 
those who partake of it into bad company. Of course if a young | from his study a feeling of great regret that the tens of thousands 


man of good position and education chooses to spend his earnings 


| of respectable working men, and clerks, and petty tradesmen, who 


in a tap-room, it must be because he has a taste for society beneath | nightly frequent some tavern or other, should have no gayer, or 
him, but a mechanic or tradesman meets men of his own station | more intellectual, or less objectionable place of amusement open 
and calibre at the public-house, and has no particular temptation to them. But the time spent at the public. house, if kept within 
to Associate with any one but them. Judging, as the present | due bounds, need not necessarily be ill spent. The liquor-store 
writer does, from a somewhat large experience of such resorts, we | is the poor man’s club, and, like his richer neighbour, he may derive 
should say that foul language and swearing were rare occurrences ! good or evil from it, according to his own discretion 
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A THEOLOGICAL VIEW OF PAIN. 
A THOUGHTFDL little essay has just appeared, written with 
great simplicity and without any of that affectation of 
manner Called with relation to the stage “ tears in the voice,” that 
too often spoils ‘ books for the sorrowful,’—suggesting a new view 
of pain.* ‘The view of the anonymous author, briefly expressed, is 
that all pain is capable of being seen and interpreted as sacrifice 
for the good of others, and that, so seen and interpreted, it becomes 
an indispensable element in the highest possible joy, and is trans- 
formed in short from something deadly into something life-giving. 
For example, the mother who loves her children the more for the 
labour, drudgery, and pain, both physical and mental, which she 
has borne cheerfully on their account, and indeed not felt as pain, 
while realizing vividly the purpose it serves in giving them life, or 
health, or joy, or peace, is, ia our author's eyes, the true type of 
human sufferers. He maintains that all pleasures, even physical 
pleasures, are worthy and permanent in precise proportion to the 
amountof previous sacrifice or toilsome self-denial which they absorb, 
—that Alpine or Arctic exploration owes its fascination precisely to 
the fortitude and constancy of self-denial which are required for the 
objects which they set before them, that even the enjoyment of a 
garden to a true gardener depends on the laborious tenderness and 
self-forgetfulness of minute and unrelaxing vigilance which are re- 
quired to ward off the dangers to which his flowers are exposed and 
secure every condition of success. He reminds us that as far as 
we can judge even the pains of martyrdom have seemed insignifi- 
cant to those who fully realized the divine claim on their fidelity ; 
that scarcely any pain, considered in itself, is so terrible, but what, 
with a sufficient end in view, with a sufficient glory on the horizon 
to fascinate the heart and the imagination, it will dwindle into a 
welcome sacrifice to a cause which there are plenty of men proud 
to serve. He says that that is true of pain which is true of those 
waste materials of human life which “ are the source of inevitable 
disease if they are not put utterly away ;’—‘‘ the condition of its 
ceasing to be an evil, is that it shall become a good ; necessarily it 
is so; its effects cannot be made null; our only choice is, shall 
they work our mischief or our benefit?” and so he maintains 
that the worst pain can only be annihilated by being welcomed 
as the minister of ‘‘an immense, an incredible joy.” He 
compares our moral shrinking from sacrifice as pain, to the 
physical shrinking of sickness from that labour and exertion 
which is the condition of all true physical enjoyment. In a more 
perfect state there will be no pain, not because there will be any- 
thing taken away from what we feel now and call pain, but be- 
cause so much will be added. That which is now painful to us be- 
cause we do not get beyond it and see to what it leads, will cease 
to be painful only by becoming associated with the divine issue. 
There will be no chloroform to dull the senses, but a new excite- 
ment, a fuller stimulus to arouse them ; and this alone will obliterate 
what we now call pain. We shall have in our renewed state far 
more, not far less, of what, through the limitation of our insight, 
we now call painful; and it will only cease to be painful by addi- 
tion, not by subtraction, —by clearer an keener vision of the goal to 
which it leads, not by stupefaction of the perceptive power by 
which it is felt. As getting well from sickness means the recovery 
of the pleasure in exercise and even fatigue for good ends, so getting 
well from our present state of selfishness means the recovery of 
the joy in sacrifice for still higher ends. ‘That which is pain to 
the sick is only effort to the healthy. Sacrifice which we now 
call painful will become delightful as we recover from our mortal 
lassitude. ‘ 

And the authorthinks that this will become trueof all pain suffered 
visibly for others, by mere willingness to recognize and welcome 
the object of that suffering,—by a mere change in the attitude of 
our own minds, by realizing the end instead of merely dwelling 
on the means. This would apply to all the pains of laborious 
endeayour, of the sufferings of persecution, of anxiety, of sym- 
pathy with the pain of others. All these pains should be, like 
the pain of the Arctic explorer in search of a lost expedition, 
nothing in comparison with the noble end he had set before him, 
—a pain which in some true sense you might, like the Apostles, 
** count joy” rather than pain,—pain without which the end in 
view would lose its dignity, and even success its sweetness and its 
glow. But further, as to the other innumerable pains which do 
not, to our eyes, seem to be ministers of any great result,—the 
aimless pains which are subordinated to no one else’s good, 
and do not even afford others the means of ministering to 
ours,—the solitary sufferings of either mind or body, racking 
headache or toothache, or worse, the sense of failing powers which 
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you can communicate to no one, the paralysis of thought, the 
fever of suspense, the gnawing fear of insanity, or the gnawing 
pain of seeing it seize another without any power to resist its pro. 
gress,—the pain of memories you cannot share, the memory of an 
irredeemable ingratitude or infidelity of which you were not guilty 
but could not soften, and of which you felt all the poignancy, oer 
shall such pains as these become joyful? Is it not impossible to 
give them the aspect of means that shall be welcome in view ofa 
disinterested end, of sacrifices for what is worthy of sacrifice, of 
sacrifices the intrinsic painfulness of which even heightens the 
purer joy which they purchase? The author thinks not, nay 
thinks that these entirely involuntary and apparently useless paing 
inflicted on us when merely passive, should be the highest of al] 
sacrificial sufferings, the sources of the purest joy. As we find, 
he says, that the most pain is latent in the highest and noblest of 
human joys,—those which there has been most conquest to attain, 
—we may safely argue, from the visible to the invisible Proyi- 
dence of the world, that wherever there is a great involun- 
tary suffering it is really subservient to the raising of man 
into that state in which all pain becomes joyful sacrifice for the 
attainment of higher ends. Only to interpret these kinds of 
pain thus, you have need of faith ; you must interpret the visible 
by the invisible, you must believe that to restore the law of 
willing sacrifice as the ruling law of man’s nature, is the great 
object and purpose of God’s redemption ; and that all that God does 
and inflicts, however invisible its immediate drift, is inflicted with 
that view ; and therefore that in accepting any suffering He sends 
as His will, you are co-operating with him for that end. The only 
difference between these apparently aimless pains and those others 
with clear visible ends, is that the former are suffered directly for 
God, with full trust in His power and will to use them for His own 
great end,—the latter are sacrifices the meaning of which, or part 
of the meaning of which, He has already taught us. But so soon 
as we can once apprehend what the law of sacrifice means, the 
author regards it as a truth which must flash conviction on 
the mind, that every great unexplained and inexplicable pain, 
from our Lord’s sense of desolation on the cross,—‘t My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ?”—to the most trivial and 
aimless pain which we are called upon to suffer alone, is 
really an instrument in the hanis of God for the restoration of 
the true law of our nature, that law of willing sacrifice which brings 
the highest joy. Our author utterly repudiates, however, the 
ascetic doctrine of the value of pain for its own sake. Its only 
value, he says, is in the good to others and the infinite joy to all 
concerned to which it leads. Pain becomes latent in exact pro- 
portion as it is answering its true-purpose of sacrifice. Blot out 
its purpose, shut out its meaning, wall in the one open vista in 
the prospect, and it returns again to its present form of a prison 
of anguish, against which we beat in vain. Pain, as pain, is pure 
evil. Willing sacrifice is pure good ; but then in proportion as it 
becomes willing sacrifice it ceases to be pain. 

Such is the spiritual theory of pain which this thoughtful writer 
gives. Its defect appears to be that it makes too little of the 
reality of pain, and tries to idealize it away in that feeling of higher 
joy attending pure self-sacrifice which is no doubt its best 
anodyne. But an anodyne is one thing, and the fullness of joy 
which excludes the need for anodynes quite another. The author 
of this essay is, we think, misled by his own analogy between pain 
and mere exertion. He says quite truly that to the sick man 
exertion is pain, while to the healthy the same exertion is delight- 
ful for asufficient end. In the same way he argues that the pain of 
self-sacrifice, which makes us shrink in our moral sickness, would 
be an element of delight to moral health. Now that is clearly 
a mistaken analogy. Pain is, we take it, the mortification of 
some desire as happiness is the satisfaction of some desire. In either 
case it may be a low desire which is mortified or satisfied, a desire 
absolutely insignificant as compared with the whole moral nature 
of man; but still, however insignificant it be, if the desire ought 
to exist and be vividly conscious at all, then, if denied satisfaction, 
the ripple of pain ought to come with it; if satisfied, the ripple of 
happiness. In the analogy taken from the mother’s cares and 
self-sacrifices for her infant, we think of the pain undergone as 
little more than mere effort, or exertion, for a given end; as little 
more than the mere foil to the happiness of giving it life and 
restoring it to health. But put up the sacrifice to a higher level, 
—conceive a mother urging a son to risk and even sacrifice his life 
for truth, or justice, or country,—and can the true nobility of the 
action be even conceived without giving a very real and vivid signi- 
ficance to the element of pain it contains? ‘The pain in this case does 
not stand to the noble joy of self-sacrifice, as healthy labour and 





exertion stands to the delight taken in the end attained by it. 
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‘The exertion ought to be entirely absorbed into and identified 
with the moral aim it is to answer, —but in the former case both 
the pain and the higher, purer, fainter joy ought to be felt, and 
the former ought not to be absolutely lost in the latter. In the 
higher cases of self-sacrifice, pain can rarely, if ever, be “ latent, 
because it springs out of the wounding or mortification of a part 
of our nature, which, though not the very highest, is still a part 
of our permanent and spiritual self. Pain is not felt as pain 
simply because we are sick and are deficient in that higher life 
which would extinguish it. The higher the nature, in many 
cases, the deeper the pain. It is pain, aad ought to be felt and 
confessed as pain, to be cut off from conscious communication with 
those dearest to us; yet it is a sacrifice which must often be 
voluntarily made, and is not the least painful to those by 
whom it is made most willingly. It may be that the sense 
of duty, the acquiescence in a higher Will, the suppression of 
every ‘wish to thwart that higher Will, is the true anodyne; 
put an anodyne implies a pain to be quieted, and if there were 
no such pain to be quieted the sacrifice would not be of the 
highest kind. Pain is not therefore a sign of moral sickness, 
but, in its place and due proportion, of health. All that is 
needful is that the pain of the lower nature should not eclipse 
in any perfect mind the joy of the higher. Even the Crucifixion 
itself would not have the power it has if Christ had not suffered, 
if the pain had been latent, if the glory of the end had extin- 
guished, as apparently in some martyrs’ minds, the agony of the 
means. It is higher, not lower, to keep a full and vivid con- 
sciousness of the mortal affections that are lacerated and wounded, 
while accepting the joy of the fulfilled destiny and the eternal 
love. The kind of mind which rushes through pain with so 
intense an anticipation of the aim and purpose beyond as to escape 
half its corrosion,—and such minds of a very noble type no doubt 
there are,—is not the very highest, not the mind of the Son of 
Man. The calm willingness to drink the cup of pain to the last 
drop, and sound the full depth of every needful suffering, comes 
from a higher, wider, deeper kind of nature, than the power to 
ignore pain in the brilliance of the prospect beyond. This doc- 
trine of ‘latent pain’ comprehended in all sacrifice, is not the 
complete one. Where the spring of pain is, as it often must be, 
in the very essence of our humanity, the highest and deepest 
mind will feel it most, though also least exclusively. 

And the knowledge of pain, and the courage not only to endure 
it, but face it, to study and exhaust its meaning, is, we take it, one 
of the greatest sources of moral power. ‘This is perhaps what our 
Lord meant by saying, “I have a baptism to be baptized with, and 
how am I straitened until it be accomplished.” He had to plumb 
the deep sea of human suffering, to understand, not latent, but 
active pain, far more completely than any human being, not be- 
cause His nature was sick, but because it was whole. Morbid 
natures either turn away from pain, or are concentrated in it to 
the exclusion of everything except the one racked nerve. Higher 
ones suffer, and know what they suffer, without losing sight of the 
joy beneath the suffering. And pain, especially the highest kind 
of pain, gives a strength which nothing else can give, by realizing 
what it is that remains when all the lower supports and props are 
removed. In this way, though itself positive enough and un- 
translatable into any kind of equivalent happiness, pain gives a 
lesson in the relative strength of the various stays and rests of 
human nature such as only the removal of those stays and rests 
could give. If pain were less positive than it is, it would be far 
less instructive. Arising from real and permanent cravings of 
human nature which do, and which ought to, smart when denied 
their natural satisfaction, it only tests the more how much there 
still is which nature and destiny cannot take away. The ship- 
wrecked swimmer who has lost hold of every plank, feels for the 
first time the full buoyancy of the sea; and pain, though it is a 
real knowledge of real (if temporary) loss, often gives the first 

clear knowledge of the buoyancy of eternal love. 








THE CAULFEILDS. 

HITS is another Elizabethan family, said to have been derived 
from the county of Oxford. A Ricnarp pe CaULFELD 
married Alice, sister and heiress to Willjam Fleming, and had two 
sons, William, living in the eighteenth of Edward I., and John, 
and a daughter, Agnes, heiress to her brothers, and married to 
Robert, Lord Harrington. This may be a branch of the family 
from which the Irish Caulfeilds sprang, but unfortunately the 
county history of Oxfordshire has been so neglected that it would 
fequire a special search through the parochial registers, &c., to 
trace the early lineage of this Anglo-Irish family. 


The first of the name about whom anything seems to be known 
is the founder of its greatness—Simr Topsy CavuLreitp, and 
respecting his early life we are left entirely ignorant. He was, how- 
ever, asuccessful soldier in the reign of Elizabeth in the wars with 
Spain and in the Low Countries and Ireland, and made his fame 
in the last country by his services against O’Neile, Earl of Tyrone. 
In 1597, 1,050 foot, drawn out of the Low Countries, were ap- 
pointed to winter in the West of England, and to these were 
added in the summer of 1598 950 additional men. The command 
of this force, with 100 horse, was given to Sir Samuel Bagenal, and 
they were sent to Leinster, to strengthen the Queen's forces in that 
province. One of the companies was commanded by Captain 
Toby Caulfeild, and with it he served under the Earl of Essex, and 
when that nobleman left Ireland in September, 1599, was stationed 
at Newry with 150 foot. He accompanied Lord Mountjoy on 
the 13th of November, 1600, to the fight at Carlingford against 
Tyrone, and at the end of that month he was placed in garrison at 
Dundalk with 150 foot. The next year he was at the siege of 
Kinsale against the Spaniards. In the beginning of June, 1602, 
the Deputy Mountjoy making an expedition into Tyrone by the 
passage of the Blackwater, caused a bridge to be built over the 
river, and a fort adjoining, to guar the passage. This, from his 
own Christian name, Charles, was called CHarnLemont, and here 
he left Captain Caulfeild, with his company of 150 foot, to 
command it. Such was the commencement of the connection of 
the Caulfeilds with the place which was in after years to give 
them their title in the Peerage. As a reward for his services Toby 
Caulfeild had a grant from the Queen of part of ‘Tyrone’s estate, 
with other lands in Ulster. The accession of James I. brought 
him fresh honours. Ie was knighted, made a Privy Councillor, 
and Governor of the fort of Charlemont and of the counties of 
Tyrone and Armagh. He hal also many grants of lands; as, for 
example, on the 28th of January, 1611, 1,000 acres of land in the 
barony of Dungannon and county of Tyrone, with extensive 
rights of customs and other dues of transit. ‘These acres were 
called Ballydonnell, and on them Sir Toby built ‘a fair house, 
or castle, in front 80 feet long, and 28 broad ; with two cross ends, 
50 feet in length, and 28 in breadth, the walls being 5 feet thick 
in the bottom and 4 feet in the top, with very good cellars, and all 
the windows of hewn stone.” Between the two cross-ends was a wall 
18 feet high, which made a small court within the building. 
He also constructed a stone bridge over the river, and ‘made 
it the fairest building altogether in the north.” On the 31st of 
January, 1612, he had a grant of 240 acres more near Dungannon, 
at a nominal rent; in May, 1612, the Augustine Abbey of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, at Armagh, with the lands thereto belonging, 
at a rent of 5/. Irish, and afterwards in fee. On the 25th of 
March, 1619, he had a grant of all the mountains in Ulster, and 
had a new patent in July, 1620, comprehending all his estates in 
the counties of Armagh, Tyrone, Monaghan, Derry, Antrim, Louth, 
Cavan, Fermanagh, and Donegal. The fortunate Sir Toby was 
returned as knight for the county of Armagh in the Parliament 
which met on the 18th of May, 1613, and on the 11th of December, 
1614, he was appointed Master of the Ordnance, with an annual 
provision of £654 19s, 5}d. for himself, a lieutenant, cornet, and 
eighteen horsemen, at twelve pence a day each, and he had a 
re-grant of the same, with modifications, to hold by himself or 
deputy for life, in June, 1617. On the 20th of May, 1615, he 
was appointed one of the Council of Munster. In 1616 he was 
captain of fifty foot, and was joined in a commission with the 
Lord Deputy St. John and others for apportioning lands in 
Ulster among British ‘ undertakers ;” he was made a Commis- 
sioner of Plantation in August, 1619, for Longford county and the 
territory of Elye O’Carol, in King’s County ; and at length, by 
patent, at Dublin, 22nd December, 1620, he was created an Irish 
peer, as Lord Caulfeild, Baron of Charlemont, with limitation to 
his nephew, Sir William, and his issue male. In 1621 Lord 
Charlemont was a Commissioner of inquiry into the state of reli- 
gion and justice, trade; the army, the plantations, and the revenues; 
and on the 15th of July, 1624, he was appointed, jointly with two 
others, Commissioner and Keeper of the Peace in Leinster and 
Ulster during the Lord Deputy’s absence. He died unmarried on 
the 17th of August, 1627, aged sixty-two, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, Sir William Caulfeild, son of his brother, Dr. James Caul- 
feild. The second Lord Charlemont had been knighted by the Lord 
Deputy St. John, and on the 1st of June, 1621, had a reversionary 
grant of the office of Master of the Ordnance; and on his wife’s 
death he enjoyed it till September, 1634, when he surrendered it 
to the King, who granted it to Sir John Borlase. On the 17th of 
June, 1621, he had a confirmation in the governorship of Charle- 
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Deputy Falkland for re-granting escheated lands in Ulster. On 
the 4th of November, 1634, he was admitted to his seat in the 
Trish House of Lords, although he had brought neither writ of 
summons nor patent with him to establish his right. He increased 
his estates by several purchases, was present at the Parliament 
which met in March, 1640, and died after December 13 in that 
year and before February 18, 1641. His widow, Mary, daughter 
of Sir John King (ancestor of the Earl of Kingstown), suffered 
greatly during the Irish rebellion of 1641, till Cromwell’s successes 
restored her son’s estates, and on petition to the Republican 
Government in 1653 she had several orders for her relief, and for 
an allowance from the State. She had a large family, of whom 
the fourth son, George, was killed at the siege of Dunkirk; 
the fifth, John, succeeded to his mother’s estates; the seventh, 
Thomas, was a Master in Chancery, and founded a family in 
Roscommon. The eldest son, Sir Toby, succeeded his father 
as third Baron Charlemont. He was returned to Parliament 
for Tyrone in 1639, and succeeded his father as Governor of 
Charlemont. He was in this fort, with ninety-seven foot, when, on 
Friday, 22nd of October, 1641, the celebrated Sir Phelim O’Neile, 
‘* chief traitor of Ireland,” as he was afterwards emphatically 
called, went to dine with him, and was very hospitably received 
and entertained. Meanwhile, however, by previous appointment 
O’Neile’s followers gained entrance into the fort in large numbers, 
under cover of this hospitality, and overpowered and either killed 
or made prisoners of the garrison. Lord Charlemont himself 
was kept, with his mother, prisoner at Charlemont for nearly fifteen 
weeks. Hence he was removed eventually on the 1st of March, 
1642, to Sir Phelim’s castle of Kinard. It was night, and as 
Lord Charlemont entered the castle between the two captains 
who had been appointed to attend him, these men called out to 
Edmund Roy O’Hugh, foster brother of Sir Phelim, ‘‘ Where is 
your heart now ?” on which signal O’ Hugh shot Lord Charlemont 
in the hack, and with the exclamation, ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon me!” 
the unfortunate nobleman fell dead on the spot. Sir Phelim him- 
self is implicated in this murder by his words spoken previously to 
Lord Charlemont, on the latter complaining of his attendance, 
that he should have better company before night. As the 
murdered nobleman died unmarried, he was succeeded as fourth 
Baron Charlemont by his next brother, Robert, who was a captain 
when the rebellion began, but who enjoyed his new dignity only 
a few months, when he died from the effects of an overdose 
of opium which he had prescribed for himself. He was succeeded 
as fifth Baron Charlemont by his brother, William, who had the 
satisfaction of hunting down and apprehending his brother's mur- 
derer, Sir Phelim O’Neile, who was afterwards executed. On the 
7th of July, 1658, Lord Charlemont was joined in a commission with 
others by the Protector’s Government to inquire into what lands 
in Tyrone had escheated to or belonged to ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell, or 
any of his predecessors, Kings or Queens of England.” The 
Restoration, however, passed harmlessly over his head, it being the 
necessary policy of the restored Stuarts to conciliate those who 
had the greatest hold on the landed property of Ireland. He was 
called to the Privy Council, and was even named one of a Com- 
mitte2 of the Irish House of Peers to prepare a Declaration for Con- 
formity to Episcopacy and the Liturgy, and also sat on a rather more 
creditable committee with reference tothe incorporation of a College 
of Physiciansin Dublin. On the 28th of July, 1661, he was made 
Governor of Charlemont for life, and on the 13th of April, 1664, he 
sold the town, castle, and fort of that name, with all their rights 
and appurtenances, to the Crown for 3,500/. In November, 1661, 
he was appointed captain of a troop of horse, and the next year 
Custos Rotulorum of the counties of Armagh and Tyrone. By 
patent of the 8th of October, 1665, he was raised to the dignity 
of Viscount, and died in April, 1671. He is known by the 
epithet of the ‘* Good” Lord Charlemont. His second surviving son, 
Toby, founded a family at Clone, in Kilkenny county. His 
eldest surviving son, William, succeeded as second Viscount 
Charlemont. He was a warm partizan of William III. against 
James II., and was attainted and his estates confiscated by the 
latter's Irish Catholic Parliament of 1689. On the reduction of 
the kingdom by William, that King gave him a regiment of foot, 
and appointed him Custos Rotulorum for Armagh and Tyrone 
counties, and Governor of the fortof Charlemont. In December, 
1697, he signed the association for the defence of William’s 
person and government. On his regiment being disbanded in 
1697, he was allowed 8s. a day, and on the 28th of June, 1701, 
again appointed colonel of a regiment of foot. In 1705 he served 
in Spain under the Earl of Peterborough, commanded a brigade 
at the raising of the siege of Barcelona, &c., was appointed a 
major-general, April 22, 1708, and made a Privy Councillor, 
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and appointed Governor of the counties of Tyrone and Armagh 
Lord Peterborough, however, took his regiment from him in 
1706. In May, 1726, he became a Privy Councillor to 
George I., and died on the 21st of July in that year. He wag 
succeeded as third Viscount Charlemont by his son, James, who 
had represented Charlemont in Parliament, and died April 21 
1734. He was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, Jemen. 
fourth Viscount Charlemont, the distinguished patriot of the 
period, whose life is told at length by Mr. Hardy. He was q 
Privy Councillor, and by patent of the 23rd of December, 1763, 
was advanced to the dignity of Earl of Charlemont. He was a 
zealous promoter of the Irish Volunteers in 1779, and was their 
Commander-in-Chief. In 1783 he was made a Knight of St, 
Patrick, on the institution of the Order, and was President of 
the Royal Irish Academy, &c. It is, however, as the associ- 
ate of Grattan, Flood, the Ponsonbys, and the other great 
Trish leaders of the time, anl as the recognized head of 
the popular party in the Irish House of Lords, that Lord 
Charlemont will be rememberel by posterity. He founded the 
Whig Club, and was a strong and consistent advocate of 
Parliamentary reform. But on the Catholic claims he dissented 
from many of his party, and in 1793 voted against their admission 
to the elective franchise. He is said to have subsequently modi- 
fied his opinions on this subject, but never to have altogether 
abandoned them. He died on the 4th of August, 1799, in the 
seventieth year of his age. His ascendancy in the popular mind 
was sustained rather by high moral rectitude of conduct and pur- 
pose, and a general good sense and sobriety of judgment, than by 
any remarkably brilliant qualities of mind. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Francis William, second Earl of Charlemont, and 
a representative peer of Ireland. He was created, on the 13th of 
February, 1837, a peer of the United Kingdom, as Baron Charle- 
mont, and died on the 23rd of December, 1863, when, his son 
having died before him, he was succeeded by his nephew, James 
Molyneux, son of his brother, Henry Caulfeild, M.P. for Armagh 
county, the third and present Earl. The family have been con- 
sistently Whig in politics, and exercise considerable influence in 
that interest in the North of Ireland, particularly in the county of 
Armagh, whose representation they frequently, but not always, 
divide with the Earl of Gosford, and with the Orange Verners. 


*.* We have to correct two errors which occur in our accounts 
of the Irish Governing Families. ‘The present Viscount Dunkellin 
is Ulick, the eldest son of the Marquis of Clanricarde, and not 
Hubert; and it is Lord Hubert, the second son, who has assumed 
the name of his maternal uncle, the late Earl Canning. The Irish 
Primate who died the other day is the Roman Catholic titular pre- 
late of Armagh, and not Dr. Marcus Beresford, the Protestant 
Archbishop. 








THE PINE PLAINS OF LONG ISLAND. 
[From our SpectAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Fire Island Inlet, April 20, 1866. 
Tue place at which I date my letter is probably as uninteresting 
a spot as could be found in the habitable part of the earth. As 
lonely too, and apparently as remote from all the modern incon- 
veniences of civilization. And yet I am but three hours from New 
York, on the south side of Long Island, which, as I have mentioned 
before, stretches away from New York a hundred miles eastward. 
The railway which bisects the narrow island lengthwise passes 
within five miles of this place, at which distance there is a station 
called Thompson’s, but who Thompson is or was I cannot tell. 
This railway, after leaving a large village called Jamaica, which 
is only ten miles from the western or New York end of the island, 
enters upon the Great Pine Plains. As is usual in such cases, 
the name has the plural form, but the thing is single, and alsa 
singular. It is one vast plain sixty miles long and about seven 
wide, any one acre of which is the exact counterpart of any 
other. As you look from the windows of the car on either side, 
before, behind, you see as far as the eye can reach a dead level, so 
flat that it seems to have been rolled, and this is thickly covered 
with a growthof scrub-oak only aboutas high as a man’s knee, among 
which are sparsely scattered dwarf pines from six to ten feet high. 
No houses appear near the railway, except at the stopping places, 
which are at intervals of from three to six miles. You see by the 
railway cutting that the soil is very light and gravelly, and as it 
is very light in colour as well as in substance, the narrow roads, 
which stretch away in right lines through what would be the 
under-brush, if there were any trees above it, look like chalk marks 
upon a black board. You soon get weary of a prospect which is 2 
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| At the village, only two miles and a half beyond, what a 


book: for as to your twenty or thirty fellow passengers, you see | change t A broad well kept village street, fields just ploughed, or 
only the backs of the heads of those who sit before you, as those | green with the sprouting wheat, snug old farmhouses, many of 
who sit behind you only see the back of yours. You get out | them with their walls covered with cedar shingles like a roof, and 
to stretch your legs at a station, and find a small cluster | all surrounded with the signs of rustic comfort. At the door of 
of little square, formless houses, neat and cheerless, com- | the unpretending and inviting inn, which they will call a hotel, 
fortable doubtless inside, but most forbidding in their bare | the landlord stands to welcome me his solitary guest—a very rare 
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and look along it, you find in real life an example of the vanish- 


ing point in perspective. So perfectly straight and level is the 
road, that the two lines of rails, only four feet apart, stretch 
directly out before you, converging inappreciably until they be- 
come one to your eye upon the horizon. It was my first sight 
of the Pine Plains, and I must say that never was my eye so 
wearied with monotony. What a desert may be [ do not know, but 
even a prairie rolls. After thirty miles of the rail I take, not a 
stage-coach, but a stage-waggon, a long, flat, shallow vehicle on 
four wheels, with wooden springs, six hard sling seats, holding 
two each, besides the driver's, a flat top like a black awning sup- 
ported by hickory rods, and drawn by two white horses, which 
ere the journey is over transfer no small part of their coats to those 
of the passengers. Of these there are only two besides myself. 
‘They live in this part of the world, and after a little common- 
place chat among us all, the two fall into conversation about 
their own affairs, and their talk is of potatoes, turnips, and 
cauliflower. I was struck by the purity of their English, and the 
entire absence of that sharp nasal tone which is generally the 
mark with us at once of New England origin and, to a certain 
degree, of uneducated rusticity, and which is therefore heard so 
often in fine houses in our Eastern cities, which are filled with 
uneducated country people who have become rich. I have 
noticed the agreeable absence of this twang among the people 
generally here, which, as they are a community of small farmers 
and fishermen, I am at a loss to account for. We drove on through 
the plains over a road so narrow that the twigs of scrub-oak 
brushed the wheels on both sides as we passed, and as there were 
no fences to be seen, it seemed as if we were driving over a path 
through some vast and desolate domain. ‘The main road is, how- 
ever, wider. We passed two places where fire had left its mark, 
for the dry bush upon these plains not unfrequently takes fire 
and burns until the flames are stopped by a road, the shrub being 
so low that unless there is a very high wind the flames will not cross 
even a very narrow cutting. This land is easily cultivated, and 
although it needs high manuring, unlike cold clayey soils, it takes 
kindly to enrichment, and gives back with interest all, whether in 
manure or labour, that is spent upon it. Wheat, Indian corn, 
and grass make good crops, but potatoes, turnips, and small 
fruits, strawberries and the like, are produced here in great per- 
fection. And yet here lie the plains before you, seemingly unin- 
habited, needing only fire to clear them and make them ready for 
the plough, within three hours of New York by waggon and rail, 
but unoccupied, and almost worthless. For land has been sold 
here very recently at four dollars an acre, and the demand even 
at that price is very small. Why this is I have not yet been able 
to discover. At the village near, which is on an old sea-shore 
road, and on the farms along that road, land is worth 200 dollars 
anacre. ‘The land is the same exactly, for any one shovelful of 
soil answers to any other over the whole of the plain; and as 
to distance from market, the cheaper land lies nearer to the 
railway. If any ofmy readers would like to come here and havea 
farm within three hours of the third city in the world, where farm, 
garden, and dairy produce bring London prices, they can have thou- 
sands of acres here which, when cleared, would cost them only about 
a guinea an acre. The place is proverbially healthy, too, and lies 
exposed to the soft, moist, south-west sea breeze. [.Mem.—I have 
no land for sale here, don’t own an acre, and I would not live in 
such a flat country to own the whole plain.] In our drive of five 
miles to the village we passed but four houses, and saw no others 
in the distance, and but for a telegraph line which followed the 
road, we might have supposed that we were cut off from commu- 
nication with civilization. Before one of these houses, little, square, 
wooden, and new, I saw that a board was hanging upon one of 
the telegraph posts. I supposed that it was probably an adver- 
tisement, that the land was for sale, or perhaps a sign announcing 
entertainment for man and beast, though where the beast was to 
go I could not guess, for there was not an outhouse to be seen, 
nor was there fence, or garden patch, or outwork of any kind— 
just the sharp, square house, dropped there upon a little clearing. 
Imagine my astonishment, when we came abreast the board, at 
reading, “ E. Chéron, French Tailor.” ‘There was not another 
human habitation within a mile. 





nd sharp-edged newness without. If you step upon the track | attention now in this country. He is a tall, strong, hard-featured, 


healthy-hued man, who seems about fifty, but who tells me in the 
course of the evening that it is ‘‘ too late in life for him to take 
hold of anybody except good-naturedly, for he is sixty-six.” In 
spite of his age, however, I should not like to have him “ take 
hold” of me. He leads me through one long low room to 
another, also long and low, and plainly wainscoated about four 
feet high in pine. There sits my hostess, his wife, decent in 
calico gown and checked apron, but wearing gold spectacles, for 
the good people are well to do, and the mild-mannered dame 
could better afford to wear silk than hundreds of those who 
daily flaunt it in my eyes. I wish that some of them would 
spend the time and money they give to the art and mystery 
of getting and wearing silk dresses, to learning to speak 
English with the easy flow and purity of accent that mark 
her speech, if that can be said to be marked which attracts 
attention only by its simplicity and naturalness. It was after six 
o'clock when I arrived, and as I sat chatting with the old people 
I suddenly heard what seemed to be a game at ninepins in the 
next room played by a powerful bowler. In a moment or two, 
however, I discovered that it was a waiter setting the table, and 
that as he stamped around upon the uncovered boards and flung the 
heavy plates upon the table, he had produced the sound which I 
took for an instant for bowling. I asked to go to my room, and 
the landlord’s son appeared, and taking my bag and umbrella 
showed me the way,—a most unusual service. For supper, fish and 
oysters, that a little while before were in the creek that runs up in 
sight of the dining-room windows, with other comfortable creatures, 
but also with two abominations, hot bread and green tea. From the 
latter, however, I take refuge in the milk-jug. ‘There are just a 
dozen people at table, all plainly Yankees, and ‘‘ natives” except two 
young roughish officers from a revenue cutter and myself. I ex- 
pect to see the viands bolted in silence and the bolters disappear. 
On the contrary, there is a good deal of pleasant chat, and very 
much more deliberation than (I beg pardon, for I am not at home 
here, I know) I noticed in a young Englishman, belonging at least 
to the educated classes, who dined opposite to me last week in 
Washington, and whom I found after dinner quite at leisure in 
the parlour. He, however, was an exception in this respect, 
although not in intelligence, to the Englishmen whom I had the 
pleasure of meeting in Washington. I expected to find the people 
here, in a large proportion at least, of Dutch descent, for Long 
Island was a part of New Amsterdam, but they are almost all of 
them Yankees. I had read the sore complaints of the Dutch that 
the English from Connecticut came over to Long Island—Nassau, 
as they called it—and got on so rapidly that they threatened to 
supersede the original settlers; I did not know, nor is it, I 
believe, generally known, how nearly all traces of the Dutch 
rule have faded away, even in the remotest parts of the island. 
There exist, however, in some of the old farmhouses rem- 
nants of pure Dutch blood and unmitigated Dutch traits of 
The chief of these is slowness, and an indisposition to 


character. 
A friend of mine, 


fall into modern ways of working and living. 
a Yankee farmer, who lives on the island, told me of a droll 
example of this old-fogyism. A neighbour of his, a widow, of 
an old Dutch family, known to be wealthy as farmer folk go, 
asked him to lend her a thousand dollars for a special purpose. 
Certainly he would lend it to her, but he knew her well enough 
to ask her why she should be in need of ready money, and this 
led into a little inquiry into her affairs, in the course of which 
she mentioned a legacy of about 5,000 dols. in money, which had 
fallen to her many years before. He asked what she had done 
with it. ‘*Oh! it was at home.” ‘At home, where?” ‘“ Oh! 
up stairs in Aunt Dederica’s bed-room. She thought she had 
better leave it just where it always had been; it was safe.” 
Upon examination this amount and more was found in the 
said room, stowed away under the bed, in pipkins, bowls, ewers, 
and other domestic concavities. It consisted chiefly of silver coin, 
of various nations, most of which was many generations old. It 
was with some difficulty that the owner of this little treasure was 
induced to put a part of it to present use, and to trust the 
remainder to the keeping of a bank. ‘The incident was not 
characteristic of an individual, but of a race—the Long Island 
Dutchmen, who are among the slowest, thickest-headed, and most 
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grasping of human creatures. They have almost disappeared 
before the Yankees by assimilation, and absorption, and in another 


generation will have vanished for ever. A YANKEE. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT AND COAL SUPPLY. 

[To Tue Eprror or THe ‘‘Specrator.”] 
Srr,—Notwithstanding the great authority of Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Mill, I may be pardoned for doubting whether there is 
necessarily any moral or economical connection between the ques- 
tion of the probable exhaustion of our coal stores within the next 
century, and that of the reduction or extinction of the National 
Debt. With regard to the debt, in the first place, are we, the exist- 
ing generation of Englishmen, under any special moral obligation to 
our descendants to pay off the whole or any considerable portion 
of it in our time? The language used by Mr. Gladstone would 
scem to imply a belief on his part that such an obligation exists, 
for he lectures us on the folly and wickedness of borrowing, and 
solemnly warns us of the destruction that is sure eventually to 
overtake the families of spendthrifts who waste in present luxury 
the resources of the future. But may we not fairly reply that 
this reproach does not lie against us? ‘Our withers are 
unwrung.” We did not create the debt—we have even repaid in 
ten years the loan of a hundred millions, raised to defray the cost 
of the only war of our time—and the burden of indebtedness we 
shall transmit to those who come after us will be in any case less 
grievous than that which we inherited from our forefathers. ‘The 
bulk of the National Debt represents the cost to England of the 
warlike enterprises from the Revolution of 1688 to the Treaty 
of Vienna in 1815, which raised her from the rank of a 
second-rate power, under the rule of pensioned servants of 
the French King, to the position of unequalled strength and 
prosperity which she has now enjoyed for half a century. 
The statesmen who governed this country during wars in which 
the nation was engaged in a struggle for existence rightly 
thought that the gigantic cost of a work undertaken in the 
interest and for the benefit of all generations of Englishmen 
should not be borne by one generation alone; and they therefore 
covered their expenditure by borrowing money on the security of 
the national estate for all time to come. In the sense therefore 
in which Mr. Mill used the word, we owe to ‘“ posterity” the ex- 
istence of the National Debt more strictly and literally than we 
san be said to owe to it the existence of the works of Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Locke, Wordsworth, and Mr. Mill himself; and 
our obligation in respect of the debt is fulfilled, so long as we pay 
punctually the interest whenever it falls due. 

Butif the claim advanced on behalf of the National Debt, that it 
stands on a peculiar footing apart from other charges on the revenues 
of the State, be rejected, no one will think of disputing the general 
principle, that, in the disposition of the money collected from year 
to year for national purposes, it is our duty to consult the per- 
manent interests of the country, or, in other words, the interests 
of posterity, rather than the gratification of our own selfish 
and immediate desires; and circumstances may of course make 
it our duty, having this end in view, to apply the surplus revenue, 
which is the product of our exuberant prosperity, in the reduction 
of the National Debt. Mr. Gladstone himself, however, admits that 
this particular application of the surplus has been justly postponed 
to the remission of taxes that crippled the trade and industry of 
the country. But, he argues, that work is now done, the mission 
of the Free ‘I'raders has been accomplished by the legislation of 
the last twenty-five years; and now, as we have still more money 
than we know what to do with, the repayment of the National 
Debt becomes a matter of primary importance for the consideration 
of Parliament. Throughout the whole financial statement, Mr. 
Gladstone did not let fall a word to show that he was conscious of 
the possibility of the expenditure of the country not having yet 
reached its just limits, or that he had watched the growth of the 
conviction which has now found its way into the minds of the 
majority of educated Englishmen, that there is a work of social 
reform to be accomplished by the new generation, as important as, 
but certain to be infinitely more costly to the State than, the com- 
mercial reforms which are the glory of Peel and Gladstone. ‘The 
purification and improvement of our great cities so as to make 
them more fit for human habitation, the systematic education of 
the children of the poor, the removal from the English name 
of the reproach that the lower class of a nation so proud 
of its energy and prosperity are sunk in a state of wretched- 
ness and degradation hardly to be paralleled in any other 
civilized country—these are now felt to be the most urgent 
wants of the But, while the magnitude of our chief 
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social evils is acknowledged, no attempt is yet ‘male to ws. 
duce them, except by means of the feeble palliatives of voluntary 
charity and local taxation. Although only a beginning of reform 
has yet been made in the capital, we are already dismayed at the 
cost of what has been done, seeing that it has exhausted the 
financial resources at our disposal; and, if the “ condition-of- 
London question” is to be fairly grappled with, either local taxa- 
tion must be raised so high as to neutralize most of the benefits 
of the abolition of Imperial taxes, or Mr. Gladstone’s annual sur- 
plus must be invested otherwise than in the reduction of the 
National Debt. Probably posterity would be more grateful to us 
if we turned to profitable use the fruits of our prosperity, by trying 
to increase the average duration and enjoyment of human life, 
and to raise to a higher level the average intelligence of the popu- 
lation of our great cities, than if we were to continue paying 
every year the paltry instalment which, offered as it was by Mr. 
Gladstone at the close of a grand oration on the duty we owe to 
posterity in respect of the National Debt, seemed almost as absurd 
an anticlimax as the proposed concession of the 7/. franchise 
was to the famous ‘“ flesh-and-blood” and ‘ fellow-Christian” 
speech. 

Speculations with regard to the length of time that our beds of 
coal will be of value to us are rather interesting in themselves, 
than as having reference to the question how the surplus ought 
to be distributed. All that we are bound to do for posterity in the 
matter, is touse the utmost possible economy in the consumption of a 
material which forms the base of the vast fabric of England’s indus- 
trial greatness. Happily the very authorities who foretell the speedy 
exhaustion of the coal-mines declare that the limits within which 
economy of fuel is possible are very wide, and (as one instance of 
what may be done in this way) estimates have been put forth 
of the saving that might be effected by the enforced consump- 
tion of smoke in the large towns. Parliament has been asked more 
than once to legislate in this direction, and no doubt the discussion 
now going on will induce earnest and ingenious men to study the 
matter more assiduously, with ultimate advantage to the public. 
But it is idle to charge this generation with culpably wasting the 
resources of posterity because the consumption of coal has im- 
mensely increased of late years. If we use more coal than our 
forefathers did, it is only because we have discovered a hundred 
new uses to which it can be applied; and against our wastefulness 
of fuel may be set down to our credit the inyentién of a multitude 
of mechanical contrivances for lessening the cost of production, and 
cheapening freight by means of increased facilities of locomotion. 
Without being too sanguine as to England's future, one may hope 
that the discovery of new kinds of fuel, the gradual opening of 
foreign coal-fields, and the introduction of improved modes of con- 
sumption at home, will at all events prolong our national existence 
for a century or two beyond the period fixed by the prophets. It 
should be remembered that that existence does not depend upon 
coal alone, but upon the immediate proximity of our coal-mines 
to our stores of iron, and the unparalleled energy of the mining and 
manufacturing population of England in turning these enormous 
natural advantages to the best possible account. Even, therefore, 
if all other nations partake with us in the advantages of inventions 
for economizing fuel, that alone will not sutlice to deprive us of 
our superiority. 

Mr. Jevons uses one argument in his letter of last week which 
strikes one as very fallacious. He contends that ‘ the liberality 
of our system” of investing capital abroad, in foreign States, in 
the Colonies, and in India, is ‘‘ the fact most threatening to our 
position.” But why does not Mr. Jevons take into account, on 
the other side, the immense yearly additions which are made to 
the wealth of England by the return to this country of men who 
have accumulated fortunes in foreign lands? ‘Take India, for 
instance. Does any one imagine that the *‘ aggregate of banking, 
railway, and other property ” held by Englishmen in that country 
bears more than an insiguificant proportion to the amount of 
money brought home by civilians, military men, and adventurers, 
even in these days, when the pagoda tree is supposed to have been 
stripped almost bare? A similar return, though perhaps in less 
degree, is given by all our colonies for investments of English 
capital. The intense competition for land in this country, and the 
amazing rapidity of extension which we mark in the wealthier 
suburbs of our great cities, are due in large measure to the fact 
that there are millions of men in our colonies and dependencies who 
love and reverence England as the mighty mother of free nations, 
men to whom every foot of English ground is sacred soil, and who 
realize the dearest wish of their hearts when they achieve fortunes 
which enable them to return and fix their homes in the old country. 
If the enterprising and liberal policy of England takes money 
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abroad for investment, at least we may have the consolation of 
inki yr 2i *k more than we give. 
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THE LADY'S MILE AND THE DOCTORS WIFE. 

[To tue Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sin,—When noticing The Lady's Mile (p. 472), you ask, “Is 
it all Miss Braddon’s?” and you do me the grievous injustice 
of asserting that you praised my novel, The Doctor's Wife, “ only 
to discover afterwards that whatever is great in that book is 
derived, in idea at least, from Flaubert’s Madame Bovary.” Tn 
reply to your inquiry and to your assertion, I beg most emphati- 
cally to claim for both The Lady's Mile and The Doctor's Wife 
thorough and complete originality. 

Your criticism of The Doctor's Wife gave me so much gratifica- 
tion, that I should be wanting in gratitude were I to allow you to 
remain under any misapprehension with regard to that book. 
Permit me, then, to say, that between it and Madame Bovary no 
reasonable comparison can be sustained,—most assuredly the lat- 
ter in no way gave rise to the former. Gustave Flaubert’s novel 
is a morbid analysis of a vicious and sensual woman, who 
abandons herself unhesitatingly to a career of unmitigated 
infamy. In The Doctor's Wife, Isabel Sleaford is a senti- 
mental girl, whose mind is steeped in girlish poetry, and whose 
romantic temperament preserves her from degradation, after 
leading her into danger. The very points you praised in The 
Doctor's Wife are those in which that story differs most from 
Madame Bovary. Tndeed the only resemblance it is possible for 
the most severe criticism to discover between the two books, is in 
the solitary fact that the heroine of each is the wife of a provin- 
cial surgeon, and leads a dull life. All the characters, all the 
situations, incidents, scenery, dialogue, reflections, are entirely my 
own; and I defy the most searching scrutiny to detect a parallel 
passage or a borrowed thought. 

For The Lady's Miic, I can also affirm that it is all my own 
thunder, very mild thunder, perhaps, but warranted genuine, 
nevertheless.—I am, Sir, &c., M. KE. Brapvpon. 

26 Mecklenburgh Square, May 2, 1866. 

‘THE METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
(To rue Eprror or tur “ Srecrator.”] 
Str,—There are a few typographical errors in my letter in last 

Saturday’s Spectator which I should be glad to see corrected. 

Page 495, line 10 from top, for ‘‘ divisions” read ‘divisors ” ; 
p- 495, line 17 from top, for ‘* 4/.” read ‘11.”; p. 495, line 20 
from top, after “again” insert ‘‘and halved again—5s., and 
halved again.” 

Perhaps I may also be allowed to take this opportunity of 
thanking Mr. James Yates for the verbal inaccuracy he has 
pointed out in my letter of the 21st of April. It is desirable, how- 
ever, to remember that even Mr. Yates, the warm and generous 
advocate of the Metric system, admits in the third paragraph 
of this letter that the French have had to abandon, in a great 
measure at least, the idea of a ‘ natural standard,” and had to 
fall back ‘on the bar of platinum deposited by the French Govern- 
ment in their archives on the 22nd of June, 1799.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


May 7, 1866. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
ART. 
-_——_——_ 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Ir is generally as difficult as it is unprofitable to balance the com- 
parative merits of pictures exhibited at the Academy with such 
nicety as to decide which of the whole number of pictures is abso- 
lutely the best. But if nobility of subject and treatment worthy 
of it can ever, in spite of some imperfection in painting, some 
weakness and hesitation in execution, secure the foremost place, 
then such a rank may undoubtedly be assigned to Mr. Yeames’s 
Queen Elizabeth receiving the French Ambassador after the 
News of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew” (314). The great 
Queen sits in simple state at the further end of a sombre oak- 
panelled chamber, surrounded by her ministers of State, her bishops 
and courtiers. All are dressed in deep mourning—symbol of a 
grief not less real than politic. In the foreground enters the Am- 
bassador with his followers in holiday costume, and is met with 
averted look and chilling silence. ‘To quote the historian whose 
Picturesque narrative may well have suggested the picture, 
“‘ Nothing could be more awful and affecting than the solem- 
nity of his audience. A melancholy sorrow sat on every 





face. Silence, as in the dead of night, reigned through all 
the chambers of the Queen’s apartment. ‘The courtiers and 
ladies, clad in deep mourning, were ranged on each side, 
and allowed him to pass without affording him one salute or 
favourable look.” This theme has been treated by Mr. Yeames 
with all the dignity of history. ‘To make the picture complete as 
a record of an actual event, he has not feared to grapple with the 
difficulty presented by the well nigh laughable costume of the 
times, and he has succeeded ; for the men are more than their 
clothes. It may be noted that in giving full force to the con- 
trast between the satins of the ambassador and the sables of the 
English Court, the artist has with nice perception avoided a too 
violent transition, by an arrangement of colour in the former 
which tells as a delicate grey against the black robes of the 
latter; and by leading the eye gradually to a focus of brilliant 
colour in the scarlet cloak on the left. ‘Thus there is no disturb- 
ance of the ‘awful solemnity” of the occasion. The picture 
has already won for the artist the distinction which is his due, 
and given him the first step on the ladder of Academy promotion. 
The defects of execution already noticed may be appreciated by 
a comparison with Mr. Phillip’s picture, “* A Chat round the 
Brasero” (132), in which the faded green panclling on the left hand, 
for instance, is painted with a rare combination of ease, precision, 
and delicacy. Asa whole the picture fairly supports Mr. Phillip’s 
fame. The comfortable priest, with black cassock and broad- 
brimmed hat, who entertains a party of women with his facetiz, 
lighting his cigarette the while at the ashes ladled from the 
brazier round which they all sit (the old woman's cat completing 
the circle), is an excellent bit of character as well as of painting. 
The central group is equally good. But scarcely so the young 
woman on the right. Surely the roughness of peasant life and 
manners may, and ought to be, given without coarseness. Senti- 
mentality is no doubt hateful, but Mr, Phillip is a skilful enough 
pilot to find a safe passage between Scylla and Charybdis 
Perhaps the merry washer-folk in Mr. Calderon's picture, ‘ Near 
Poitiers ” (569) are a trifle too uniformly pretty ; but this said, there 
is scarcely anything one would wish altered. Mr. Calderon has an 
unusual faculty for combining strength with grace in composition, 
and his colour, though bright, is never garish. ‘* Her Grace” (24), 
a girl queen, very much in her minority, going in procession on 
some state occasion, attended by her court, is a good-humoured 
satire by the same artist, which, though veiled under the pic- 
turesque costume of bygone times, is not yet wholly inapplicable. 
The boy who looks on and, being nearest in age to “ her grace,” 
finds most difficulty in bowing the knee to her, and the sexage- 
narian chamberlain, who treats the whole performance as a matter 
of political business, are noticeable points of character in the 
picture. It is firmly drawn and painted, and easily composed. 
Mr. Leighton’s “ Bridal Procession” (292), notwithstanding its 
want of half-tones, the monotony arising from the identity of the 
women’s faces (which are all from the same model) and the lack 
of interest in the subject, is a fine piece of decorative art, and 
bespeaks its author a clever artist. His * Painter’s Honeymoon" 
(4) is one of those super-soft productions, both in sentiment and 
handling, with which he is especially identified, but which leave 
an impression the reverse of pleasing. One passes with a feeling 
of relief to the manlier works of Mr. Pettie and Mr. E. Nicol, 
both now associates of the Academy. Both of them, especially 
Mr. Nicol, are rather too much inclined to caricature. However, 
Mr. Pettie’s “ Arrest for Witchcraft” (179) is a spirited sketch 
(for sketch it is, and no more); and Mr. Nicol’s ** Rent-Day” 
(335), though trite in subject and action, must be allowed the 
merit of careful painting—a quality much needed on Mr. Pettic’s 
canvas. ‘There is more novelty in his “ Both Puzzled” (174), a 
schoolmaster of an original pattern posed by his pupil's inquiries 
regarding the properties of the cipher as a multiplicand. 

In Mr. Goodall’s ‘ Hagar and Ishmael” (6) the desolate waste 
of sand, bounded by a weary wall of mountain, truly strikes the 
key note of the subject. ‘The boy, too, trudging by his mother’s 
side, half-scared by the ‘* ugly sights of death ” that surround him, 
is admirably natural. Hagar alone, unfaded and only a little 
angry, seems scarcely like the true Hagar, who “ wandered in the 
wilderness,” spent with toil, her mind full of the scorpions of 
jealousy on her own account and of fear for her son’s life. ‘There 
is always something keen, something the reverse of tame or 
insipid, about Mr. Poole’s work. And this is as remarkable in his 
earlier pictures as in those he now paints. His little picture, ‘A 
Midsummer Night” (274), apparently an early work, in which a 
shepherd boy has fallen asleep on a cliff that overhangs the 
moonlit sea, is a true pastoral. The moonlight is luminously true. 
‘** Going to the Spring” (70), a little girl, with a pitcher, tripping 
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along, with the sun at her back, may be a hackneyed subject, but, 
to look at, the picture is as fresh as a daisy. Mr. Poole appears 
to have nearly abandoned the artificial (and not always unimpres- 
sive) scale of colour in which he once delighted, and of which ‘* The 
Tardy Messenger ” (83), is a modified specimen. Practising now 
amore natural scale, he is notably free from ‘ prettiness.” In 
attempting to give outward form to the poet's vision of Imogen it 
is scarcely surprising that Mr. Poole has failed (82). 

The exhibition is remarkable for the absence of any greatly 
popular or sensational picture, and the almost total extinction in 
these latter days of Court solemnities has brought us nearly to 
an end of those pictures “ painted by command,” which are so 
perilous to the fame of the artist, and tax so severely the patience 
of real lovers of art. Sir E. Landseer’s ‘* Mare and Foal—Indian 
Tent,” &c. (92) are sure to attract notice ; and though, in these 
days of intolerance for local inaccuracy, objection has been made 
to the artist’s rendering of an Indian atmosphere, the objection 
would be of little value if it did not also point to a chalky dull- 
ness of colour which is not truly indicative of any atmosphere at 
all. On the other hand, the drawing is faultless. But the great 
merit of the picture lies in the natural and life-like character 
which, faults of colour notwithstanding, is impressed on the 
animals (including of course the monkeys). In this quality Sir E. 
Landseer is unrivalled ; and the possession of it makes him as truly 
a poet as the most pretentious of ‘‘ historical” painters. Besides his 
indefensible Godiva and his large drawing in crayon of ‘“ A Stag 
and Hound” (694), he this year contributes to the Sculpture 
Gallery, of which more hereafter. It is somewhat singular that, 
compared with former times, there are now so few successful 
animal painters among English artists. Mr. Ansdell has not 
answered the expectation once formed of his ability, and has been 
far surpassed (not now for the first time) by Mr. H. W. B. Davis, 
whose ‘* Spring Ploughing—Artois ” (415) is one of the glories of 
the Exhibition. The close and resolute study of nature for which 
Mr. Davis has been long distinguished is bearing its fruit. His 
powers and means of expression are coming more and more com- 
pletely under his command, and as he is not one of those heretics 
who think beauty incompatible with truth, the pleasure which his 
pictures afford increases in proportion to the growth of his execu- 
tive skill. His horses, though they do not exhibit the powerful 
drawing of Landseer, are spirited and full of life; and the natura) 
action of the man at the plough-tail, the scampering colts, and 
the clear sunny atmosphere of the landscape, all help the impres- 
sion of brisk and prosperous progress in field labour. In all the 
large canvas there is not a single part carelessly painted, yet not 
a single part unduly prominent. The plough is turning up the 
furrows at a pace that would surprise an English rustic from the 
Western counties; and those who think that in the conventional 
restraint of modern manners they see the reason why English 
artists fail in truly representing human action and passion, may 
perhaps feel their position strengthened when they find Mr. Davis 
leaving the dull teams and teamsters of an English farm for the 
unquenched ardour and fiery action of French plough-horses. ‘The 
theory is perhaps more consolatory to artists than true in fact. 
Dissimulation and concealment of feeling are not more general with 
us than with the Italians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; 
and to wear their hearts on their sleeves was at least as rare then 


V. 


as it is now. 


BOOK 
i 
M. JULES SIMON’S LE TRAVAIL* 
Ir we could suppose some traveller shipwrecked twenty years ago 
on a desert island in the South Pacific, or made captive by a wild 
tribe of Central Africa or South America, and who has lost his 
hearing in the interval, to be finding his way back to Europe in 
the year 1866, utterly ignorant of all the intervening history of the 
civilized world, and trying to reconstruct that history for himself 
out of the first file of papers that fell into his hands, he would 
probably be struck at once with a strong contrast between the 
politics of England and of France. All in England would seem 
to be jogging on in the old ruts; the same Sovereign would be 
ruling, surrounded with the same respect as of old; there would 
be the same talk of Reform Bills for England, and suspension of 
Habeas Corpus for Ireland; the old familiar names, with a 
few blanks and a few additions, would be figuring nearly 
in the old places, Russell and Grey on the one side, Lord Derby 
and Disraeli on the other. Mr. Gladstone might seem to have 
changed sides, but in holding the leadership of the Ilouse of Com- 





* Le Travail, Par Jules Simon. Dewxieme Mdition, Paris ; Librairie Luteruationale. 





mons would only have stepped from the second ni to the front, 
and in short scarcely one personage would be prominent who had 
been utterly unknown twenty years before. But in France the 
spectacle would be far different. Not only would the name and 
title of the Sovereign indicate a total change of dynasty and 
regime, but the almost entirely new names with which he would be 
found surrounded, cither of supporters or opponents, would show 
at once that the revolution which had taken place must have 
been one essentially and abidingly violent in character. Our 
traveller would be utterly unable to comprehend how France 
should have a representative government, and yet that M. Guizot 
should be looked for only in the Academy or in the Protestant 
Consistory ; how M. Thiers, from a great party leader, should 
have become only a voice amid a small opposition of under fifty 
members. Ile might, if once very well informed, and endowed 
with a very retentive memory and a happy boldness of hypothesis, 
identify a certain Duke de Persigny with an obscure conspirator 
of old, and a Count Walewski, President of the Senate, witha 
former envoy from Polish insurgents. But he would vainly rack 
his brain to discover who might be the great M. Rouher or the 
great M. Emile Ollivier. And he would open his eyes very wide 
to find the name of a former professor of philosophy amongst those 
of the most prominent members of a Parliamentary opposition, and 
mixed up with the most practical questions of social economy, 
But if he felt tempted at first to doubt the identity of the two 
personages, any such doubt would be dispelled if his eyes glanced 
over the pages of M. Jules Simon’s last published work, Le 
Travail, 

‘To drop hypothesis, it seems, in truth, a pity that M. Simon 
should be unable to forget that he has been a teacher of philo- 
sophy. It may be that, for the understanding of the labour 
question, it is highly important to know, as he tells us within the 
first twenty pages of his volume, that ‘* philosophy itself is 
divided into several branches;” that it ‘ takes particularly the 
name of ontology when it applies itself to the study of Being, 
and that of theology when it applies itself to the search after and 
study of the Cause.” But the great bulk of his readers, who may 
wish to know what he has to say on co-operation or on trade 
societies, will be terribly apt to skip the philosophic head and 
tail of his volume, and may not be thought to have lost much 
by some who will not have followed their example. ‘To be brief, 
the work may be said to be made up of two parts; about one- 
third of questionable philosophy, of what is termed in France the 
spiritualist school, and two-thirds of political economy, of what 
may be termed the moderate co operative school, fair, judicious, 
and able. 

A few words first as to the philosophy 
the great spiritual danger of the day, that it would be useless to 
spend much time upon doctrines which, so far as they have any 
coherency, act as a feeble protest against it. ‘The French 
Spiritualists at all events proclaim that there is asomething beyond 
that drear clock-work of relations between antecedents aud con- 
sequents which the Positivist declares to be all that man can take 
cognizance of. But the hollowness of a creed which only proclaims 
a God to strip Him of all that makes Him worth knowing and 
loving, which only declares the existence of an immortal spirit in 
man to sever him from the Father of Spirits, is inexpressible for 
those who have once felt that communion between God and man 
made in His image is the ‘Truth of truths in philosophy, the Fact 
of facts in life. These, when they stumble upon a dogmatic 
assertion in the fore-front of a chapter, that “ If we conceive 
in thought of a perfeet being, it is clear that such a being cannot 
work without degradation (sans di‘choir), since he cannot modify 
himself without ceasing to be perfect,” will feel that in trying to 
glorify philosophy and labour M. Simon robs the one of a most 
precious principle, the other of its chief honour. Their God is 
no such supreme aristocrat, who would compromise His diguity by 
work. For them the Perfect Being is essentially the Eternal 
Worker, and the consecration of all labour lies in those profound 
and Mensed words, ‘* My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
In short, M. Simon’s God sadly reminds us of that one whom, as 
Pascal satirically observed, Descartes would very willingly have 
done without, but whom he found requisite in order to give asnap 
of the finger to the world and set it going. 

If we turn now to the economic portion of M. Simon's book, 
we shall find that it consists of a sketch of the history of the 
labour question in France, for modern times compared with its 
latest developments in England. M. Simon has several times 
visited this country; he is favourably known both in London 
drawing-rooms and in the theatre of the Royal Institution ; he 
spent some time last year in a tour through our inanufacturing 
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districts, and is generally correct, if sometimes insufficient, in his | 


details respecting the working classes of this country. The only 


plunder in his volume which may perhaps cause a moment's | 


puzzle to the English revler (perhaps itself only a misprint) is 
where he speaks of ‘“‘united,” meaning * limited,” companies, 
since few will be dece'vel by a sentence referring to those 
notorious hotbeds of petty swindling and usury, the loan societies, 
as being ‘for the most part charitable institutions.” 

The practical portion of the work begins at chapter vi., on 
‘Societies having for Object to keep up or raise the Rate of 
Wages.” M. Simon's account of Engtish trades’ unions is fair, 
and (a characteristic in which he is seldom deficient) prudent. 
The chapter on ** Savings’ Banks and Friendly Societies” is poor, 
and seems to indicate a lacuna in the getting up of his materials. 
It is when we come to the chapters or parts of chapters on co- 


operative societies for provisions and consumption, on building | 


societies, mutual credit societies, and productive societies, that we 
really enter upon what may be termed the heart of his book, that 
to which all the rest is little more than a framework, M. Simon, 
as before intimated, is a strong advocate for co-operation in all its 
forms amongst working men. He has been a not inattentive 
reader of M. Louis Blanc (whom, however, he is too cautious 
to name), and tells us in his preface that ‘ every honest man ” 
will recognize at every page of his work “the enthusiasm 
of liberty” (do enthusiasts talk much of their own enthusiasm 7) 
“and a boundless devotion to democracy.” High-sounding ex- 
pressions, —but which have to be construed according to the 
standard of French Imperialism, under which every man has the 
right to call himself enthusiastic for liberty who may think that 
a newspaper should only be suppressed after four warnings instead 
of three, and where the worship of democracy is proclaimed by the 
autocrat himself. In the mouth of so moderate a man, however, 
as M. Simon, the praise of co-operative stores and productive 
associations, mutual credit societies and building societies, need 
have no terrors, even for the most timid of those who will look 
into the facts. 

The work, in short, is that of an able man accustomed to general- 
ization, wishing well to the working class, and who, having per- 
sonally mixed with it, understands several of the questions 
immediately connected with its social status better than most of 
those who talk about them; one, above all, who has had the tact 
to know how far the advocacy of popular views can be pushed with- 
out raising the cry of revolutionism. It may be difficult to believe 
that the book will live much longer than the régime under which 
it has appeared, but to that réyime it is well adapted, and repre- 
sents a real service rendered to the cause of French freedom. 
Whilst the crack orators of the French democratic party devote 
their eloquence to cosmopolitan harangues, M. Simon has had the 
good sense to fasten upon the really vital question of the time 
in the social sphere, and to make it his own for the day. Hence no 
single French Parliamentary name, it is said, carries so much 
weight at the present moment with the Parisian owvrier as that 
of the ex-professor of philosophy. Indeed there are probably not 
more than two or three men in France who could have written 
Travail,—perhaps scarcely more than half-a-dozen who could 
have done so in England. 

Yet the book is one which, though it may interest and instruct, 
leaves the reader unswayed and cold. The French Socialist writers 
of the first half of the nineteenth century, even when they had 
faith in nothing else, had at least faith in their own theories ; and 
the warmth of that faith stirred up men’s hearts either to pas- 
sionate partizanship or to passionate opposition. M. Simon 
appears to have no great warmth of faith either in social theories 
or in anything else. He speaks freely of duty, justice, equity, as 
beseems the author of a work on Le Devoir, but the word duty 
in his philosophy can have no reference to a supreme Author 
of Duty, the word justice to no Judge of all the earth, who 
shall “do right.” Hence for him the moral importance of pro- 
ductive associations lies simply in this, that men will ‘* work for 
themselves, depend only on themseives. A workmen who blushes 
for his blouse is an ass ; a workman who reckons it a great advan- 
tage to have no other master than the rules [/e riylement] is a 


man.” We must not indeed read such words only according to the 
letter. What lies beneath them is the really earnest political | 


longing of an educated Frenchman for a truly constitutional 
government, freely constructed, freely established, freely obeyed, 
In place of the will of a despot. ‘Thus construed, they will be 
found to be almost touching in their naivete. 
this, that a professor of philosophy of the grande nation should 
set forth le réylement as the supreme master whom alone it is true 
manhood to obey ? Some who know France may deem this wor- 


But has it come to 


| Benuett. 


ship of /e réglement far too rife there already, and one of the very 
idolatries which it most concerns her people to throw off. And 
rules indeed are in themselves an escape only from the fickleness 
of will, not from its selfishness, its tyranny. Not to travel out 
of M. Simou’s immediate subject, if the system of the old French 
guilds became intolerable, it was not through the wilfulness of 
individual masters, but through the absurd and vexatious despotism 
| of their rules. Nor is /e réglement in anywise peculiar to associa- 
tion of any kind. Half the trade disputes in our coal districts 
arise from colliery rules imposed by individual coal proprietors. 
| No, if association raises men morally it is not because /e reglement 
| is master, it is because association transforms them from separate 
|and often warring units into members of a society, an organic 
whole, and the brightest days of any association are generally those 
before there are any rules at all, whilst men are only bound 
together by a common purpose and a mutual trust. Le régle- 
ment is no doubt, sooner or later, a very necessary and valu- 
‘able thing, and when made, and until unmade, demands to be 
master. But it claims that mastership, not on its own behalf, but 
| only as being itself the expression of a higher law—a law of 
| Justice, a law of Unity—porticns these in turn of the rule of 
rules and law of laws, the Will of the One just and loving God. 





ASHFORD'S JOB: A SACRED DRAMA.* 
LikE many medizval mysteries and miracle plays, this remark- 
able poem comes before us totally unfurnished with any such 
editorial comments as it will be the duty of posterity to pile up 
over it. We have no lexicon to illustrate its very peculiar phrase- 
ology, in which, ¢. g., a mother is said to milk her offspring ; nor 
yet have we a synopsis of its grammar, which is remarkable for 
bringing us into contact with the most primitive forms of human 
speech. ‘Thus the utmost freedom is allowed to the verb to 
take its position before the nominative case, and the noun is 
completely independent of the usually intrusive services of the 
definite and indefinite articles, which presume ‘to limit his 
signification.” Witness the lines :— 
“ Hark, angels, hark ! 
Descends from height supernal hymn.” 
“ As gaze ye through wide portals into depths of space, 

See ye, Immortals rise from earth, that dim far world ?' 
We have no account of the peculiar dialectic orthoepy, which, 
besides admitting some Cockneyisms, like the rhyming of ** stocks 
and works,” ‘‘ thus and universe,” appears to make trisyllables of 
the words ‘ beatitude, beatific,” allows Lucifer to be sometimes 
accented on the penult, and finds in e’er a subsftute for the most 
emphatic ever, as we reaad— 

“Hierarchies of light e’er blest since ever true.” 

We have no general account of the scenes represented, though 
we trace among them such imposing ones as ‘* Heaven,” ‘ The 
Universe,” and ‘the ancient city of Bozrah,” of which the first 
and third appear to be separated by an interval containing just 
seventy million solar systems. We have no synopsis of the 
dramatis persone to prepare @ manager or conductor for the truly 
enormous personnel which would be needed to enact this play, 
opening with bursts of song from ‘+ angels in low sphere, angels in 
high sphere, angels in lower sphere, angels above,” and “ other 
angels” somewhere, of whom each degree, as we are led to 
imagine, comprises no less a number than “seventy millions,” or 
a trifle more than the population of the Russian empire. Thus 
we find ‘seventy million rose-plumed cherubim” passing in 
| review at one moment before the throne, and uttering their 
|homage in ‘floods of musical thunder;” then the process is 
jrepeated by ‘ blue-winged seraphim,” and * verdant-winged 
| cherubs ” (perhaps distinguished from the cherubim, as in the old 
jeighteenth psalm.t ‘Then afterwards we have earth's spirits (a 
| heavily tasked order) and warder angels. “These make nearly all 
the choruses, till we come down to the earth, and have others of 
Uzzites,” ‘ shepherds,” “ mortals” indeterminately, and one of 
* Job's wife, daughters, and friends.” Of the solo parts in 
heaven, some of the most conspicuous are performed by Raphael, 
Satan or Lucifer, and the latter's most noted antagonist, Michael, 
who of course has a pitched battle with him. We are even 
afraid that the better angel descends to something very like 
railing accusations against him, though it must be said that this is 


, 





| 


| 


after considerable provocation. 
We must mention that * persons” still more awful and incom- 
in our author's dialogue, and that the 





prehensible are included 
"© Jeb: @ Baere By John Asiford, author of The Lady and the Hound ; 


* Job: a Sacred Drama. 
London, Pust, Present, and Future. Londoa: 


Italy's Hope; @ Tule of Florence; 


+ Ou cherubs and on cherubims 
Full royally He rode 
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speeches attributed to them are by no means remarkable for 
reserve or brevity. In the most difficult topics Mr. Ashford is 
ready ‘ to interpret between us and our theology, if he can set 
his puppets moving.” But unfortunately puppets may wear an 
heretical appearance, even where the notions they convey might 
be allowed to pass unquestioned in the customary attire of 
abstract formulas. In this subject our poet’s representations 
would probably find more favour among the Taepings than in 
ordinary Christian households, as is also partly the case with the 
scenes in heaven in Bailey’s Festus. 

From these talking idols, by which Mr. Ashford represents 
the source of nature, we descend gladly to the less inexcus- 
able symbolic personages in whose conduct he would image 
the grand moral laws of Nature and Providence. These are 
Truth, Justice, Mercy, &c., in whose company we usually find 
Faith, Hope, Charity, and Patience. Of these young ladies we 
find Mercy the most interesting—she is so amiable and ample 
in the proffers she utters, but she annexes conditions to them with 
such a singular stubbornness, which she has probably learnt from 
the society of her sister, Justice. She is by no means mealy- 
mouthed in the rebukes she administers to Satan, but they are 
usually meant to do him good. And Lucifer actually offers to 
strike this amiable governess with cold steel or adamant ? What 
a Devil it is! But he finds her of course more invulnerable than 
Britomart or Bradamante in the Romance epics, and she very 
properly chastises him by a little solitary confinement. As quietly 
as Pallas leads rapid Ares from the field of battie and makes him 
sit down on the Seamander’s banks, rich in herbage, so Mercy 
fastens down the arch fiend ‘‘on an unkindled sun.” (We 
know not what comfort or discomfort such a chair afforded 
to the rear of universal Evil.) Lut so goes on, for the most 
part under the conduct of Mercy, the great strife between 
the heavenly and infernal powers. We are often tempted to 
think it a merely peevish or playful struggle, and to ask, with 
poor puzzled Friday, ‘‘ Why no God kill Devil?” (And, by 
the way, Friday's notions of syntax are so remarkably like Mr. 
Ashford’s!) Of course many explanations are tendered to us, to 
find which the poet has ransacked all the stores of prophecy, 
fulfilled and unfulfilled. But the most startlingly courageous 
announcement, if we did not hear it from the mouth of ‘I'ruth 
herself, is :— 

“Inflicter of all suffering! you know well, 

Though haply in this star and realms of hell, 

Thou reign’st, that evil in this universe 

Is bué a drop in the ocean vast of good ; 

But I disdain thee answer !” 
And the wonder is, that Satan himself has no answer to make to 
this statement, but lets it pass unnoticed to reply to her on 
another matter. Yet we scarcely dare to say we find any difli- 
culty here. We see the whole universe in Mr. Ashford’s puppet- 
show, with all the discoveries of Lyell, Herschell, and St. John 
the Theologian together ; and we positively cannot imagine that 
there is any very intense suffering in it, not even where the power 
of Satan is most freely exercised, except just when he shoots poor 
Job * with an aerial arrow,” and cries, 

**Ha ha! he writhed deliciously.” 
And here Patience knits her brows against the fiend, and Mercy 
0 entirely loses her temper as to scream out, 
“Dragon abhorred! vile serpent! ” 

But our conception of an illimitable wickedness is exalted to the 
supremest pitch by the line :— 

“ Satan: By your leave.” (Shoots third arrow.) 

We need not enumerate the mortal speakers in this pantomime, 
nor describe how the story is wound up. It will be readily per- 
ceived that it is meant for an epitome of the whole Bible, and not 
by any means to treat of the divine economy within the narrow 
limits prescribed by the book from which it takes its name. The 
spirit of modern art and poetry is essentially, according to 
Schlegel, one that aspires to unite itself to the Infinite. But 


| star, which rolls in orbit dark and far?” 


: : ——. 
| brains can conceive of a heavenly orchestra of “ seventy million 
| cherubs,” or a Messiah's chariot with 7,000 Brobdingiag ho 
| . ~~" Tse, 
| But we must not measure the Ashfordian mind by the harrow 
standard of our own worldly understanding and imagination 
Only is not the reader curious to know how such minds maintain 
themselves in existence on this poor planet of ours, this “doleful 
How does a poet walk 
or stagger along public thoroughfares, when he is once accustomed 

“ Thus horribly to shake our dispositions 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our spheres ?” 

Towards the solution of this difficulty we have luckily found a 
clue. We must refer to an earlier volume of our author's, entitled 
London, Past, Present, and Future, a work of which the content 
seem at first sight to comprise very humble topics, as ‘* Guildhall,” 
‘¢‘ London from St. Paul's,” “Smithfield,” and ‘ The Post Office.” 
But it is not unennobdled, for all that, with aspiratious towards the 
infinite and the incomprehensible, Indeed its language has a bias 
in the latter direction almost as decided as that of the “sacred 
drama” itself. But we must return to the point, and get a peep at 
our author where he is studying all places of public resort in the 
metropolis, from a theologico-poetical point of view.  Ilere is his 
sonnet on ‘The Railway Station :’— 

“ One tumult petty life affords is here. 

‘What noise! Whoruns? My Muse!’ ‘ Stand clear, stand clear!" 

‘Stand clear! Assuredly, good man, I may 

Address my muse.’ ‘ Move on, move on, I say 

*‘O my lorn muse!’ ‘ What did that fellow bray ? 

He’s mad or drunk.’ ‘That bell! Bless me, what haste! 

The world is drunken or runs mad, how fast.’ 

‘Move from the platform that crazed monk away!’ 

‘Come on, old fellow! you've been drinking.’ 

‘What mean you, marry anon, I was but thinking.’ 

‘Oh! wo've no time for that, lad, nowadays.’ 

‘Sweet Sir, I was composing stanzas, lays.’ 

‘You'll stand not here or walk, or you we'll lay 

In yonder station-house for all the day.’ ” 





PALGRAVE’S ESSAYS ON ART.* 

Tr is a fit retribution for Mr. Arnold’s censure of Mr. Palgrave 
that these Hssays on Art should form a companion volume to the 
Essays in Criticism; and Mr. Palgrave must have chuckled in him- 
self when he wrote that the well-meaning patrons of Theed and 
Marochetti would consider his remarks about them highly “ pro- 
vincial.” Yet in all the essays save one there is much greater 
moderation of tone than in the “famous Handbook,” and the 
reason is one that somewhat excuses the “shower of amenities.” 
The Handbook was written for the uneducated public. The 
Essays on Art are addressed to a more cultivated audience. 
Visitors to the International Exhibition who strolled by chance 
into the Fine Art galleries, and wanted to know what they might 
look at without exposing their ignorance, would have been utterly 
at a loss to comprehend the polished ivory of Gustave Planché, 
and would at best have tried to lift up Marochetti’s drapery to 
see if there was a body under it. We may question if the 
existence of an Academy would have helped them. But Mr. Pal- 
grave’s downright sarcasins were plain and simple to them; they 
knew all about the frog and the bull; they could appreciate the 
pun on the verb “puff” in the active and passive, and 
whether the criticism was formidable or not, it attained its 
object. Now that Mr. Palgrave writes for a higher public, he 
writes more temperately. His essay on “‘ New Paris” shows that he 
does not mix up, as Mr. Arnold accused him of mixing up, the 
true architecture of Paris with the false architecture of London. 
His essay on “Thackeray in the Abbey ” proves that he can “ satisfy 
the reason and the taste” as well as if he was writing under the 
literary influence of an Academy. We do not think it would be 
easy for recent French art-criticism to match the following 
passage :— 

“To gain the amount of likeness specified, the visitor will find that 
a double process has been cleverly followed. The forms of the salient 
features—mouth, nose, and forehead—with the forward set of the chin, 
have been coarsely exaggerated ; the minor details have been altogether 
suppressed. Nature genorally puts her fine intellects into a corres 





after perusing Bailey’s Festus and Mr. Ashford’s Job, we fancy 
that even this adventurous creature, forgetful of the exhortations 
of the German critic and all his companions, might be inclined to 
sit down collapsively and to sigh, like Mr. Bailey's hero, 





“T’ve had enough of the Infinities. 

I’m moderate now: I'll have— | 

What should she have? Not ‘“ the throne of Earth.” No! that’s | 
too bad again. Can't she ever again be satisfied, as Shakespeare , 
has so often been, with a little and very “ shallow story of deep | 
love?” ‘There is more beauty and even magnificence in a young | 


Leander swimming the Hellespont, than in all that our poor finite | 


ponding framework ; and in a man who had reached even the years. at 
which this great genius was prematurely taken from us, all the region 


| of the forehead above and around the eye, and all that lies round the 


mouth, are carved and channelled with the memorials of a thousand 
thoughts and impulses; in the beautiful phrase which W ordsworth 
applied to the mountains, they look ‘familiar with forgotten years; 
they record a life’s experiences. Only the detail about the eye ditfers 
greatly from that about the lips in quality ; the former being mainly 4 
tense surface over bone, whilst the lips have of course a much greater 
softness and mobility of texture.” 


Nor is it only in his criticism of sculpture that Mr. Palgrave 





* Essays on Art. By Fraucigs Tuner Palgrave, late Fellow of kx ter Colleges 
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shows himself capable of such subtlety and such power. We 
commend his “Essay on Sensational Art” to all who were puzzled by 
Mr. Lefanu’s attempt to justify his worst novel by appealing to 
the precedent of Scott. It is no slight merit in Mr. Palgrave to 
have arrived by an independent train of thought at a conclusion 
in which he has been anticipated by Lessing. Mr. Palgrave says 
of Ward’s * Last Sleep of Argyle ” that * the main point, the nodus 
of the design, was to paint the tranquil rest enjoyed upon the 
verge of death by a patriot conscious he had played his part as a 
man. This the artist has tried to give, not by the expression of 
Argyle himself, but by the contrasted figure of a courtier, whose 
attitude is that of vulgar surprise, which the slipping down of his 
hat is intended to render emphatical.” The very same criticism 
runs through that admirable passage in the Laocoon, where Lessing 
contrasts the province of poetry with that of painting. Tle tells 
us that Homer never describes Helen, but makes the effect of her 
beauty testify to her beauty. But a painter, he says, who does 
not paint Helen herself, but paints people looking at her, fails in 
hisart; because it is the province of painting to show us what 
poetry cannot describe. 

We think Mr. Palgrave would have done well to exclude from 
this volume pieces of merely transient interest, such as the de- 
scription of the Academies of 1863, 1864, and 1865. Where such 
amass of paintings has to be criticized, the effect of the whole 
essay must be rather confused, and the details cannot but be 
fragmentary. We may apply Mr. Palgrave'’s own words about 
the crowded state of Trafalgar Square to the essays, in which 
that crowded state is only too apparent. To us it seems almost 
impossible that justice can be done to such an astonishing picture 
as Millais’s *‘ Enemy Sowing Tares” in eighteen lines. But even 
if justice could be done to the picture, it cannot be done to 
Mr. Palgrave; we must go without that nicety of discri- 
mination which we have commended already, and which 
needs a freer scope for its expression. And even these eighteen 
lines contain four which might be spared, and which brings 
us up to one of our remonstrances with Mr. Palgrave. Why 
is he always answering objections? Why should criticism that 
is valuable, and probably will be enduring, embalm foolish com- 
ments which will not outlive the season ? The result of this cus- 
tom in Mr. Palgrave is that many of his essays read like speeches 
in the House, where a cheer from Mill or a “no” from Bright 
entails a fresh departure from the argument. Not only this, but 
Mr. Palgrave is, provoked out of his moderation by the absence 
of it in others, and puffery generally leads him into injustice. No 
doubt the fulsome laudation bestowed on Frith’s ‘‘ Railway Sta- 
tion” was enough to turn the stomach of a true critic. But 
does that excuse Mr. Palgrave for lumping together Frith and 
Denner? No doubt it annoys thoughtful lovers of poetry to hear 
Professor Aytoun spoken of in the same breath with Tennyson. 
But does that justify Mr. Palgrave in a comparison of Aytoun 
with Sir Richard Blackmore? In one instance Mr. Palgrave must 
himself have been conscious of the wrong he was doing; we allude 
to his criticism of Herbert. We do not of course maintain that the 
picture of Moses bringing down the Tables of the Law is equal 
to the greatest works of the same order in any part of the world— 
@ phrase which, as Mr. Palgrave shows, would include the chief 





works of Raphael and Michael Angelo, of Giotto and Ghirlandajo 
—but even we remember that Mr. Herbert's work was the first that 


; the only place where they are to be seen, would justify a con- 


siderable flow of indignation. Mr. Palgrave thinks that Thor- 
waldsen was a worthless man and an indifferent artist; mean, 
money-loving, and licentious; without one solitary trace of intellect 
or feeling for art ; jealous and disparaging to his contemporaries ; a 
bad son, and base and callous as a lover. Now these are very serious 
charges against the man, and they become still more serious when we 
find them used as a makeweight against Thorwaldsen’s powers as 
asculptor. But let us see how Mr. Palgrave substantiates them. 
It is rather significant that when he wants to account for ‘Thor- 
waldsen’s lack of artistic training he is severe on Thorwaldsen’s 
father. But two pages on, he wants to prove that Thorwaldsen 
was a bad son, and the father at once becomes an interesting cha- 
racter. He tells us that no sooner did Thorwaldsen begin to 
succeed in Rome, than he sanctioned the removal of his father to 
an asylum. But the biographer from whom this fact is quoted 
states that even then Thorwaldsen’s weekly outgoings considerably 
exceeded his receipts. In another place Mr. Palgrave says that 
Thorwaldsen “ bundled a sick child out of doors because the 
coward thought she had the cholera,” and adds, by way of 
emphasis, that this act was in perfect artistic keeping with the 
rest of the man’s character. The truth is, that during an epi- 
demic in Italy, when the feelings of all the country were so 
excited about cholera that whole towns were barricaded against 
travellers, Thorwaldsen had a model to work from, and finding 
her indisposed, got her out of the house as quickly as possible. 
This may be in artistic keeping with his character, as the greatest 
men have often shared in the popular panics of their time, and 
Luther thought a cripple possessed. But when we find another 
of the things in artistic keeping is that Thorwaldsen “ broke 
his word [which the biographer calmly surmises he never meant to 
keep] to the Crown Prince,” we are bound to be more particular. 
How, then, did Thorwaldsen break his word? The Crown Prince 
of Denmark urged him very strongly to visit Copenhagen, and 
he promised to visit it during the summer, in order to relieve him- 
self from the Crown Prince's urgency. And this is to stagger the 
devoutest hero-worshipper in Great Britain ! 

When Mr. Palgrave comes to the artistic side of Thorwaldsen’s 
character he is full of similar statements. Wo show that Thor- 
waldsen had no feeling for art, he tells us that he ‘ grumbled at 
the honourable work of restoring the marbles of .Egina a3 a 
‘thankless task.’ It is trae that Thorwaldsen usel these two 
words, but it was in no grumbling spirit. “ It is a thankless 
task,” he said, ‘‘ to restore antique works, for if it be not well done 
it were better left undone; and ifit be well done, it is as if nothing 
had been done.” And he did it so well that a little time after he 
was unable to point out his own additions. Of Thorwaldsen’s own 
works Mr. Palgrave says that they are Lempriére at second hand. 
Be it so, but we have heard of a poet who took his classical 
mythology from the same source, and yet contrived to write about 
the gods of Greece much as they might have been supposed to 
speak. Mr. Palgrave instances so few of Thorwaldsen’s works 
that we presume he has not made the acquaintance of the greatest, 
except through the fallacious medium of engravings. He half 
mentions the two ‘*Ganymedes,” never once the “ Night and 
Morning,” “ The Hebe,” or *¢ The Triumph of Alexander.” Yet if 
we take the first of the ‘‘ Ganymedes,” it is impossible to look on 
the “light limbs” of the graceful boy, the lithe, almond form, 





conquered the national indifference to fresco, and perhaps | the young muscles swelling under the waxen skin like buds of 
the only English work that ever called forth such general | spring roses, as he holds the long-necked pitcher over his head, 
admiration from the most opposite quarters of an assembly | without a feeling that the sculptor of that figare believed at least 
not usually given to promoting national extravagance, and | in beauty, or had that genius which enabled him to impart 
we cannot but view Mr. Palgrave’s praise as grudging. le, belief. 

admits that all, save the very greatest, might have failed in the It is because we admit Mr. Palgrave’s claims to rank as our 
task ; that Michael Angelo and ‘Tintoretto might prudently have | best critic on sculpture that we have entered this protest. We do 
declined it, and that Christendom has hardly yet produced the | not wish even to record against him the verdict which, if another 
painter who could do it full justice. Yet all he can-say for Mr.| man had been before us, we should have delivered unsparingly. 
Herbert is that he has been diligent and conscientious, that there | But having done this, we think ourselves entitled to claim a hear- 
is much in the picture that does him credit, and that “it is no | ing, to appeal from Mr. Palgrave reviewing a book for a paper 
doubt a considerable performance.” No one can see better than | which values spicy articles more than critical appreciation, to Mr. 
Mr. Palgrave that there is something between this faint praise | Palgrave weighing the life-long labours of an artist, and to 


and egregious puffery, and we believe, if Mr. Palgrave would con- | demand that ‘Thorwaldsen may be sheltered from that ‘*shower of 
amenities” which no longer beats on the head of Marochetti. 


sider it, he would see that this something was justice. 
In one essay we think Mr. Palgrave sins even more than in 

this article on Herbert, and we have particularly excepted this | READERS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM.* 

one essay from those to which we gave the praise of moderation. | Jy Car] yle’s assertion is true that ‘‘no mortal has a right to wag 
We firmly believe that when Mr. Palgrave reads this remonstrance | }js tongue, much less to wag his pen, without saying something,” 
he will either alter his view of Thorwaldsen, or withdraw the | then the British Museum Reading-room, or, as it ought to be called, 
accusations he has made against him. And with this belief we | writing-room, is the most mischievous public institution of the 
will state our objections as temperately as possible, although our 7 
love for Thorwaldsen's works, which we have studied carefully in | 








* A Handbook for Readers at the British Museum, By Thomas Nichvis. Londou: 
Longwans. 184i. 
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present day. Here a million of volumes, the most gizantic collec- 
tion of books ever seen in the world, have been brought together 
at the public expense, have been arranged, sorted, an put upon 
shelves, chiefly, if not solely, for the benefit of a class, that of 
makers of books. Nay, more than this, the book-makers are 
directly encouraged to commit the sin of wagging their quills with- 
out saying anything whatever; by the manifold enticements of soft 











chairs, elegant writing-desks, liberal supplies of pens and ink, and 
even highly trained servants, all furnished at the public expense. 
The greatest blockhead in the universe, so he can but spell, is 
tempted to manufacture books under these conditions. He need 
but go to the Museum with a good supply of foolscap, take a scat 
on one of the soft chairs, order the attendant to bring him 
100 or 500 of the best works on any subject, and hang them 
successively on the framework before his face, copying out a sen- 
tence or a chapter of each: if not manufacturing a book of the 
class called ‘‘ readable” in this way, the man must be superlatively 
horn-eyed. The British nation certainly has done much for its 
bookwrights—what would not the tailors give, or the shoemakers, 
if they were assisted half as much in the pursuit of their avoca- 
tions ? 

It is a rather curious story, that of the way in which the great 
book manufactory known as the British Museum Reading-room 
came to grow up in free-trading London. More than a century 
ago, that model philanthropist, naturalist, physician, architect, 
and antiquary, Sir Hans Sloane, after having gathered some fifty 
thousand volumes of books—without looking, probably, into a tenth 
part of them—conceived the idea of leaving his hoard to posterity, 





‘*for the manifestation of the glory of God, the confutation of 
atheism, the use and improvement of physic, and the benefit of 
mankind,” In his last will and testament, Sir Hans ordered that 
his fifty thousand books, together with an immense store of ‘dried 
samples of plants, miniatures, drawings, prints, medals, and the 
like,” should become public property, under the condition of the 
public paying for them “at the rate of twenty thousand pounds 
sterling of lawful money of Great Britain.” ‘The testamentary 
proposition was duly laid before the keepers of the public 
purse, and after a long deliberation, and much honestly expressed 
scepticism as to the beneficial use of so many old books and dried 
plants, it was decided —26th George IL.,cap. 22, or, in unparliamen- 
tary figures, April 5, 1753—that the Sloane gatherings should be 
taken, if the national mind would show sufficient interest in the 
subject to raise the necessary money in a lottery. ‘The idea of 
thus combining the love of literature and of gambling was very 
fine, and it had all the success it deserved. Instead of only 
20,000/., as expected, the lottery realized 95,194/., which large 
surplus was invested in the purchase of more books, and of a 
mansion in Bloomsbury, called Montagu House, to serve as a 
repository. The Government at the same time appointed a com- 
mittee of management for this entirely novel description of 
national property, the members of which held their first meeting 
at the Cockpit on the 17th December, 1753. From these slow 
beginnings, with the lottery at the bottom, arose that marvellous 
omnium gatherum known to modern civilization as the British 
Museum. 

The committee at the Cockpit, from the very commencement of 
their activity—long before gorillas, stuffed parrots, mummies, Polar 
bears, and Nineveh lions, had come to encroach upon printed 
matter —felt a tender sympathy for book-making creatures, and as 
early as the year 1758 asolemn resolution was put on the minutes, 








‘that the corner room in the base story of Montagu House be | 
appropriated for the reading-room, and that a proper wainscot | 
table, covered with green baize, be prepared for the same, with | 
twenty chairs.” The kindness was deeply appreciated by the | 
literary world of England, and there came as many as half-a- 
dozen readers and students of books to sit down at the green baize 
table. Among the half-a-dozen was one Samuel Johnson, who did 
little reading, but a great deal of talking; and kindred souls join- 
ing the conferences, the study with the twenty chairs soon became 
a very agreeable place of gossip. ‘Thus it went on for a number 
of years, when new faces made their appearance, which so much 
disturbed the comfort of the older members that they insisted 
upon a second room being set aside for their accommodation. As | 
the old ‘‘ readers” were mostly men of note, and tremendous 
gramblers besides, their demand had to be granted, and a few 
more chairs and tables having been got together, the new two- 
roomed establishment was thrown open in 1774. For nearly half 
a century it proved abundantly large, furnishing a pleasant 
retreat, with its windows overlooking the garden of Montagu 
lfouse, to many a toiling bookwright, besides being of real service 
as a library of reference. For this assistance to literature 


the English nation paid at the rate of 9002. a year, inclad. 
ing “coals, candles, and other incidental charges "—get down 
at 20/. At present, that is, for the financial year 1866-67, the 
British Museum cost 102,744/., or more than a hundred timeg as 
much. However, the ‘‘readers” have increased at a much higher 
than the hundredfold rate. According to the poet Gray, the 
number of students at the British Museum Library on the 23rd 
of July, 1759, amounted to five, he himself being one of the 
company. In the year of grace 1865, as stated in the official 
returns, the number of readers was 100,271, averaging 349 a 
day. Who can doubt, looking at these figures, the progress of 
English literature ? 

The growth of the immense book-store, the foundation of which 
was laid by the Sloane lottery, was very rapid. Gray's fiye 
readers had about 80,000 volumes to look at; but Samuel John- 
son, who came a few years later, found already nearly 100,000, 
and thenceforth the mass of books increased in much faster pro- 
portion than the population of Great Britain. The Cotton and 
Harley collections were the first to be added to the stock, which 
was soon after largely swelled by 30,000 political tracts presented 
by George If. Besides these great streams of printed matter, 
driblets kept flowing in from all directions. Speaker Onslow 
bequeathed a large selection of Bibles; Sir Joseph Banks gaye 
Icelandic works on theology ; the Rev. William Cole presented 
genealogical manuscripts; and even a Jew broker of Amsterdam 
sent, gratis, ‘‘a choice lot” of Hebrew books. But the two 
largest accessions to the Museum store were obtained in the pre- 
sent century, the first being the library of George I[I., number. 
ing about 70,000 volumes, and the second the magnificent 
collection of Thomas Grenville, containing more than 20,000 
books, some of them exceedingly valuable. Both these libraries 
are still kept, to some extent, distinct from the rest, in special 
rooms and with separate catalogues. ‘Io accommodate the books 
of George III., or ‘‘ the King’s library,” a large building had to be 
erected in the rear of Montagu House ; but notwithstanding this 
extension of ground, the old mansion was soon stuffed with books, 
to such a degree that it became nigh impossible to get at them. 
The most valuable works were hidden in dark nooks and corners, 
the shelves were filled two and three deep, and classification 
became all but impossible. Still the flood kept pouring in—a 
very Niagara of print tumbling into the old mansion at Bloomsbury. 
In 1838 the books were counted, one by one, as they stood on the 
shelves, and found to number 235,000; at the present moment 
they are believed to be near upon 900,000. ‘The actual increase 
now is at the rateof between 75,000 and 76,000 per annum. During 
the year 1865 the department of printed books was augmented by 
75,565 numbers, of which 28,644 were complete works; 19,335 
were purchased, 915 presented, and 8,394 acquired under the 
copyright laws. The latter figure, it is to be surmised, represents 
the result of the book manufacture of Great Britain in the course 
of this one year ; and a very considerable portion of it must be fruit 
of the Museum tree. ‘That books beget books is an old truth, and 
there is not in the world another place where the process of 
generation and incubation is encouraged as it is in that temple of 
concentrated learning known as the new Reading-room of the 
British Museum. 

The substitution of this magnificent rotunda for the plain two 
old rooms at the back of Montagu [Louse came to mark an impor- 
tant era in the history of the British Museum Library. We well 
remember the two rooms, with all their homely simplicity of 
furniture and shelves; and remember with particular pleasure the 
number of well known faces that used to assemble there to con- 
sult rare and important books, to read, to study, and to take 
occasional notes. All this came to an end in 1857, when the new 
temple of literature—‘‘ second to one only, in point of size, of the 
cupola buildings which have been erected by the genius of man,” 
as the enthusiastic compiler of the Handbook for Readers has it— 
was given to the public. ‘The visitors and students of the old 
library transferred themselves with some misgivings to the 
“ magnificent salon ”—to quote the Handbook again—and sat down 
under the big dome ‘the ceiling of which is coloured in azure, 
with gilded mouldings.” A few of the younger students at first 
thought the azure dome might possibly be inspiring; but they 
soon found out their mistake when they saw an army of com- 
pilers, copyists, schoolboys, and clerks out of work take possession 
of the “ magnificent salon,” engross every one of the three hun- 
dred bolstered chairs, and lay hold of all the cyclopzdias, 
gazetteers, dictionaries, and picture-books on the shelves. The 
frequenters of the two old rooms now perceived that their quiet 
studies had come to an end, and, like discreet men, they retired 
from the field, leaving it to the compilers. It would be intercst- 
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ste tenia Oe | edition, revised and completed. At last this great work is completed. 
on 971 * venders,” visiting the big azure-domed book-store in | We are sorry to find that Sir Alexander Grant has not been able, from 
1865 were bond fide authors, or men engaged in serious literary pressure of official duties, to bestow upon the latter portion that care 
ursuite and how many there were of booksellers’ hacks, of , and thought which made tho first volume a *F7/40 &¢ as, whether 
a - shopkeepe rs. and of lads from school preparing their | in the popular or the critical acceptation of the phrase ; that he has 
retir “ a i ‘i | been “ obliged to be content with a bare completion of his commentary 
The Handbook for Readers is unfortunately mute on | _ see 
lessons. istical tters, though it throws some indirect light | by the addition of notes upon the last four books,” instead of “ re-cast- 
these statistical matters, th — ‘ oe i ; i ; ae 

deo chin tote hind of information it farnishes. The | ing many parts of the essays, and introducing into them the results of 
upon + satel t> teen “ents” tn Ge! fresh reading and thought.” But we imagine that these modifications 
compiler of the Handbook, s atl we : Me - : hak | would not extend to any of the leading views that are set forth with so 
Museum, and consequently aoetie leas . — ® 08 : | much ability in the introductory chapters, and that all that we have to 
f the 100,271 ‘ readers,” has clearly the very lowest | regret is a kind of accuracy de /uxe which so conscientious a writer 

per-centage 0 ’ Be, : . gr 9 3 ‘ 
idea of their mental capacities, for the food he furnishes them is | would be anxious to impart to every statement in the work. In the 
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could the statistics be obtained, how many of the 











scarcely so much as meat for babes. The schoolboys themselves, 
who prepare their lessons under the azure dome on cold wintry 
days, when the nursery at home is insufficiently warmed, might 
gather in half an hour, by merely opening their eyes, as much 
and more actual knowledge of the interior arrangements of the 
great book-store than what is furnished in this /Jandbook. 
Perhaps the most valuable portion of it is the ‘* List of Cautions,” 
printed very deservedly in large type, towards the end, which 
tells “readers ” how to behave. We learn from this interesting 
list that ‘ gentlemen ’ using the great Reading-room have been 
punished, ‘‘at various times, for the following offences: —1. Writing, 
or making marks, in pencil as well as ink, in Museum books, &c. ; 
2. Damaging bookbindings, &c.; 3. Scribbling on blotting-pads, 
plans, &e.; 4. Tracing and colouring; 5. Leaving library books 
on the tables, &c.; 6. Employing fictitious names; 7. 'Transferr- 
ing reading tickets to other persons; &. Taking books out of the 
reading-room ; {. Annoying lady readers; 10. Insulting the 
officials; 11. Disturbing students; 12. Carrying lighted cigars 
into the room; 13. Using improperly paper supplied by the house ; 
14. Uncleanly habits ; 15. Conveying away the property of the 
trustees.” 

Says Carlyle, “‘ The strangest regiment in Her Majesty’s service, 
this of the soldiers of literature—would your lordship much like to 
march through Coventry with them ?” 








CURRENT LITERATORE. 
—_—»—— 

Aunt Judy's Magazine. No. 1., May. Edited by Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty. (Bell and Daldy.)—This magazine promises to be an acquisi- 
tion to the children. There is in it a good mixture of grave and 
gay; the grave is not dull, and the gay not silly. Of course, as this is 
the first number, we have only the beginnings of the several stories, 
but they all promise well. ‘The Cousins and their Friends ” is much 


more amusing than most of the entertainment that is prepared for older | 


folk, and there are two pretty little poems, the shorter of which we ex- 
tract, as a specimen of the literary merits of this little magazine. It is 
called “ Shelter:”— 
“ By the wide lake’s margin I marked her lie— 

The wide, weird Jake where the rushes sigh— 

A fair young thing, with a shy, soft eye; 

And I deemed that her thoughts had flown 

To her home, and her brethren, and sisters dear, 
As she lay there, watching the dark, deep mere, 
All motionless, all alone. 

‘Then I heard a noise, as of men and boys, 

And a boisterous troop drew nigh. 

Whither now will retreat those fairy feet? 

Where hide till the storm pass by ? 

One glance—the wild glance of a hunted thing— 
She cast behind her; she gave one spring ; 

And there followed a splash and a broadening ring 
On the lake where the rushes sigh. 

She had gone from the ken of ungentle men! 

Yet scarce did I mourn for that, 

For I knew she was safe in her own home then, 
And, the danger past, would appear again, 
For she was a water-rat!” 


~ 
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Penny Readings in Prose and Verse. Three vols. Library Edition. 
Selected and edited by J. E. Carpenter. (Warne.)—It is interesting 
to know that the “‘penny-reading” owed its origin as a self-sup- 
porting institution to the voluntary proposition of a working man. 
The admission to the readings at first was freo, and the expenses 
defrayed by the enemies of the gin palace; one evening a man from 
the body of the hall rose, and proposed that for the future an admission- 
fee of a penny should be charged. The proposition was carried enthu- 
siastically, and it is satisfactory to hear that the payment proved 
sufficient. These readings are very popular in working men’s institu- 
tions, and the three volumes before us seem to contain an excellent 
selection of varied subject-matter well adapted for the purpose. The 
editor has also very properly prefixed to each piece a short biography 
of the author. : 

The Ethics of Aristotle. Tustrated with Essays and Notes. By Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart., M.A., &., &. 2 vols. (Longmans. )—Second 


meantime we have an edition of the Ethics which may take rank with 

any classical work that has appeared in modern times. The introductory 
matter originally comprised, as our readers will remember, an ex- 
| haustive examination of Aristotle’s mode of composition and the 
| genuineness of the various books, of his scientific forms and physical 
and theological ideas, and of the relation between his system and that 
of Plato on the one hand, and those of the modern moral philosophers 
on the other. There was also an excellent history of Greek ethics up 
to his time. In addition, on the present occasion, the author has re- 
| petatied the essay on “The Ancient Stoics,” which he contributed to 
| the Oxford Essays of 1858. This makes the historico-philoso- 
| phical part of the work complete. The reader has here, within 
| a moderate compass, an account of the whole course of thought 
}on moral subjects. He will see the human mind passing 
| through the three stages of popular, speculative, and psycholo- 
gical morality, and recognizing in the teaching of Plato and Aristotle 
(duly distinguished) the dawn of the third era, will trace its develop- 
ment in the system of the Stoics through Greek and Roman history, 
until he finds himself in close proximity with modern modes of thought. 
We need not enlarge upon the clearness of conception, the charm of 
expression, the variety and felicity of illustration, which characterize 
the writings of Sir Alexander Grant; we do not suppose that we shall 
have the good fortune to induce any of our readers to make his acquaint- 
ance for the first time. Our pleasant duty is simply to announce the 
completion of this work, and to congratulate the classical world upon 
its appearance. It is furnished with an excellent index to the matter 
contained in the essays and notes, and the delegates of the University 
Press have very properly allowed to be reprinted in it the verbal index 
to the text which was attached to Dr. Cardwell’s edition. 

The Mutual Influence of Christianity and the Stoic School. By J. H. 
Bryant, B.D., &c. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Bryant held the Hulseian brief in 
1865 with considerable credit. We are surprised to see that he has 
found so much to say upon this subject, which seems to us simple 
Stoicism is one of the two leading tendencies of human nature, 





enough. 


4 as Epicureanism is the other, and the struggle between them depends 





for its issue upon whether the thinking or the feeling part of a man 
| gains the supremacy. Christianity is not a philosophical system, and 
| addresses itself to man from a different point of view; it generally 
leaves him as it found him, addicted, in the Latin sense of the word, to 
one of the two philosophies, but preserved from the vices of both. 

The Iliad of Homer. Translated into blank verse. By J. C, Wright, 
M.A., &e. Books XIX.-XXIV. (Longmans.)—Mr. Wright has now 
completed his translation of the Z/iad. He gave us the previous parts in 
the years 1859, 1861, and 1864, successively; and he alludes rather 
plaintively to the “very adverse circumstances” under which this 
| final portion makes its appearance. ‘“ Jpse fucit versus,” as Juvenal 
said of the Roman patrician, we can fancy Mr. Wright exclaiming, 
when he saw Lord Derby's translation in the market, whilst a good 
many critics supplied the rest of the verse, “ afque uni cedit Homero.” 
However, he may be comforted; his poem will on the whole bear com- 
parison with the noble lord’s. We have compared with some care 
passages in the two versions, and although we think that Mr. Wright's 
never reaches the happy inspiration of some of Lord Derby's single 
lines, such as the famous “Knee me no knees,” &e., still we find a 
sustained dignity in his diction, without any sacrifice of ease, that may 
turn the scale in his favour. At all events we are clearly of opinion 
that men of taste may differ as to the respective merits of the various 
renderings, and we should imagine that Mr. Wright will be quite 
satisfied with a much smaller acknowledgment of his labour and 
We give a few lines 





| polish than was awarded to his eminent rival. 
| from the interview between Priam and Achilles, which seem to us 
touchingly turned :— 
“Tle spoke, 

And in Achilles’ heart woke love of grief 

For his dear sire. Touching the old man’s arm, 

Pelides gently drew him back. The twain 

Bitterly then both wept, remembering each 

His own heart's sorrow.” 

A New Ilistory of Painting in Italy, from the Second to the Sixteenth 
Century. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavaleaselle. Vol. II. (Murray.)— 
The period embraced in the third volume of this very elaborate work in- 
cludes the greater part of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. It introduces us to an exhaustive review of Umbrian and 
Siennese art, the mutual relations and contrasts of these two schools, 
and their common indebtedness to the ever progressing school of 
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Florence, and is illustrated by the great names of Luca Signorelli, 
Pietro Perugino, Fra Bartolommeo, and Andrew del Sarto, besides a 
As in the previous volumes, the lives of the 
artists, whether great or small, have been written with great care, and 
their extant works described with the utmost particularity and minute- 
ness. It is impossible to praise too highly the honesty and the thorough- 
ness of the criticism; there is no shirking of responsibility, nor any dis- 
position to take refuge in vague generalities. The pictures are described 
in connection with the localities where they are to be found, and the 
excellent index contains a reference to the name both of the painter and 
of the place and collection in which his work is preserved. Thus we find 
under ‘* London—National Gallery,” the names of the different painters 
mentioned in the yolume whose works are contained in that collection ; 
Andrea del Sarto, for example, whose production, No. 690 in the cata- 
logue, is thus noticed amongst others in a long list :—‘ Life-size portrait 
of aman looking over his left shoulder, a tablet in his hand ; the monogram 

This is a very fine work, touched 
The warm lights are pleasantly tinged 
with rosy shades, the mass of chiaro-oscuro well defined. The right hand 
is barely sketched.” We give this quite hap-hazard as a specimen of the 
minor criticism. The more important works of the different masters 
are criticized in the course of their biographies, and serve to point the 
distinctions that are drawn with much nicety between their respective 
styles and modes, as, for instance, in the case of Del Sarto and Raphael. 
“ Andrea did not place tones over each other, and fuse them together 
by glare and half-glare, according to the process which Raphael had 


host of minor celebrities. 


on the cool dark ground to the left. 
with excessive ease and breadth. 
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learnt from Leonardo and Perugino. It is a more immediate and rapid 
system, which has frequently the disadvantage of giving an air of 
emptiness to his works in oil.” In conclusion, we must not omit to 
notice the excellent engravings which add so much to the charm of the 
volume. These are more than thirty in number, copies principally of 
frescoes and altar-pieces, and are really works of art in themselves, 

We have also received the fourth and concluding volume (1820-61) 
of Cassell's Illustrated History of England (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), a 
work in good type and liberally illustrated ; Vol. VIII. (Puerto-Sound) of 
Chanbers's Encyclopedia,with three mapsand numerous wood engravings ; 
a popular edition of Mr. Alexander Smith’s interesting Summer in Skye 
(Strahan); the second and concluding volume of the Bible Dictionary, 
illustrated (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), a work which claims public 
support on the three grounds of orthodoxy, literary excellence, and 
cheapness; JZousehold Theology, a handbook of religious information 
respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer-Book, &c., by Rev. J. H. Blunt 
(Rivingtons), second edition, a work the character of which will be 
gathered from the opinion of the author, that “the more 7 al worship 
becomes the more form and ceremony is used in it;” St. Puul: his 
Life and Ministry, by T. Binney, second edition (Nisbet) ; Temple 
ton's Workshop Companion (Lockwood), with tables, a book which has 
reached a ninth edition, and may be therefore supposed to supply a 
want as a convenient text-book of reference for the scientific gentle- 
man and the mechanic; and finally, The Law Relating to the Cattle 
Plaque, with notes and index, by E. W. Cox, Esq., Recordor of Helston 
(Law Times Office), a cheap handybook on the subject. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Trubner and Co.—Venetian Life, by W. D. Howells ; 
Who »m I? by C. Jones; Eros, by Lorenzo Somerville ; 
the Divine Government, by Sonthwood Smith. 

Edmonston and Douglas.—Philosophy of Ethies, by 
8. 8. Taurie; Hotch-Pot, by Umbra; Dainty Dishes, by 
Lady Harriett St. Clair. 

Longman and Co—Thoughts on Great Painters, by 
J. P. Davis; Hawaii, by Manley Hopkins. 

Hurst and Blackett.—Sir Owen Fairfax, by Lady FE. 
Ponsonby, 3 vols. ; Prison Characters Drawn from Life, 
by a Prison Matron, 2 vols. 

Simpkin and Marshall—The Sham Squire, by W. J. 
Fitzpatrick. 

Walton and Maberly.—Spring-Time with the Poets, by 
Frances Martin. 

E. Moxon and Co.—The Odes of Pindar, by H. 8. 
Tremenbeere. 

John Menzies.—A Volume of Verses, by W. Buchanan. 

T. and G. Shrimpton.—The Mysteries of Isis. 

Hamilton, Adams, and Co.—The Tripartite Nature of 
Man, by the Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A. 

Jackson, Walford, and Co.—The Contributions of 
R. R., by Jane Taylor. 

W. Blackwood and Sons.—The Operations of War, by 
Edward Bruce Hamley. 

Bell and Daldy—Manual of Human Culture, by 
Michael Angelo Garvey. 

Deighton, Bell, and Co.—Student’s Guide to the 
University of Cambridge. 








THE RACES.—For Dust, Heat, or 
Rain, NICOLL’S Waterproof Overcoats, One 
Guinea each. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent 
street, W.; 22 Corohil!l, E.C.; 10 Mosly street, Man- 
chester ; and 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


Vy ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentieman’s table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), | Chapel street West, 
fa\fair, W., London. 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1855. 

K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
. A This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 81 each, at the 
retail houss in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesa'e, at 8 Great Windmil! 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label ; 
cork branded * Kinahan’s LL. Whisky.” 


EPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 


WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

















perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s, 5s, and Lvs each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s 6d and 4s (d each. Pepsine Globules in 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d each. 
. STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO ILR.W. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
G LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY, 
WOTHERSPUON aud CO., Glasgow and L ondon. 
SES for BALL-ROOMS, 
HOTELS, CHURCHES, and for carrying about 
—the WASTELESS CANDLES (registered) withstand 
any heat and draught, 1s 3d per pound, in all the usual 
sizes, with FIEI.Ds’ Patent, seif fitting, tepering ends, 
to fit any candlestick without e:ther paper or seraping, 
and keeping perfectly upright in the chandelier. To be 
had of all dealers in Town and Country. 


| (XHANDELIERS | in 





J ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpLesaa, Mopersror Lamps, in Bronze. Ormolu, 
China,and Glas>. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments ia a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Tab!e Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 153. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glas:, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—stablished 1807. 


A BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 
wii Illustrative Sketches of CABI- 
NET FURNITURE and DFCORATIVE 
UPHOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on appli- 
cation, The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked 
in plain figures. An efficient representative will wait 
upon the nobility. clergy, and gent y in any part of the 
kingdom. ATKINS@N and CO., 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, LINENDRAPERS, aud HOUSE 
AGENTS. 
192, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


The CURTAINS of a HOUSE 


IVE the tone and character to its 
appearance. Tuey should be changed with the 
changing seasons. 

ATKINSON and Co, are prepared with the earliest 
Spring Stock of Curtains—the new Peki: nette Stripes 
for Diawing and Dining-rooms, Pekin and Persian 
Clotlis, Muslins, Lace and Leno, with all the new 
Desigus in ths year’s Chintzes, 

ATKINSON and Co., 
198, 200, 2, 24, 206, 208, and 219 


WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE RIAD, LONDON. 








The SPRING STOCK of CARPETS, 

JEPLENISHED with the Newest 

Designs from the best makers, comprises FELTS, 
KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVEL PILE, AXMIN- 
STER, and TURKEY. 

Every kind of Materi»l for covering hall or passage, 
FLOOR-CLOTH, CORK CARVET, LINOLEUM, and 
KAMPTULIUCON. 

ATKINSON and CO., 

198, 200, 202, 204, 205, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 
K : CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 

SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 30 different 
Shapes cous'autly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
At T. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, 
Oxford street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 
post-free. 


| het CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD aud SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand tor these goods, for which Howard and Sous 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warelouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford sweet, both materi! and workmanship 
ewployed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sous solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Cuairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 
ee PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, with Tapering Euds, fitting any candle- 
stick without either ;aper or scraping, in Spermaceti, 
Petro-Stearine the Wastcless (fur Ball roow); also the 
bard Cuamber Candles (tw. lve in a box, 1s per box), in 
all the usuwl sizes and of various qualities, are now to be 
had of all dealers in Candles, and Wholesale ouly at the 
Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 






at 








BRONZE and| JVENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-I 











RONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECKS.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAY 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON. 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu orna nents, 
£3 88 to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7g 
to £5 12s; Steel Fenders, £5 33 to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £13; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s 34 the set, to £4 
4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


PREDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with thosethat have 
tended to make his establishmeut the most distinguished 
in this country. 


Bedsteads, from.........« 12461 to £20 Os each. 

Shower Baths, from ...... 8s 0dto £6 03 each, 

Lamps (Moderateur), from 630d to £3 10s each, 
(All other kiuds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil.......sseeeeees 43 6d per gallon, 


0 UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'’s, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 











}2 

| 2 g | = 2/8 
1 S8 (28 | eg 
Ivory Handles. ae 25133 
P wee rae og 

33/33/38 

B= 12°19 
s. d. | 8s. d. | s, d. 
34-inch ivory handles ............12 6 10 0) 4 9 
34-inch fine ivory balance handles... 17 0 13 0/5 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles......19 0 1 0/5 6 
4-inch fine ivory handles....... -..27 020 0/8 O 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 34 0 27 0 /12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules.,........, 42 0 35 0/13 6 
Ditto, carved han ‘les, silver ferules55 0 145 0 |18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....25 0 19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern...... 54 0 54 0 (21 0 

Bone and Horn flandles.—Knives { 
and Forks, per Dozen. } 

White bone handies ... 11 0/8 6/2 & 
Ditto balance handles............23 0 17 0] 4 6 
bB'ack Lhorusrimmed shoulders .... 17 0 14 O/} 4 O 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles. 12 0°59 613 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives aud 
forks and carvers. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H,. the Peince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post prid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his ilimited Sivek of Ster- 
lug Silver and Klectro-Piate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britann'a Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Kitchea 


Stoves, Feuders, Marble Chimuey-pieces, 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tet Teays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cu lery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 


lurnery, lron aud Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bad-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plaus 
of the I'wenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, la,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,aud 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 





POWLANDS’ KALYDOR is univer- 
sally esteemed by ladies ior its improving aud 
beautilying effects on the Cc mplexion aud skin. Lt 
eradicates all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and 
discolo:ations, aud renders tue skin soft, clear, aud 
blooming. Price 4s 6d aud 83 6d per bottle. Sold by 
chemists and perfumers. *,* Ask fur “* ROWLANDS” 
KALYVOK,” and beware of spurious and pernicivu3 
articles under the name KALYDUR. 
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PERATIVES’ HOUSE-BUILD- 

ING COMPANY (Limited). . 

ated under the Companies Act, 1342. 

/.000 in 10,000 Shares of £1) each. 

With power to increase, : 
Divided into Two Ciasses, denominated respectively 

(4) and (B) Shares. 
The (A) Shares to 


HE O 


Incorpo! 
Capital £ 10 





be paid, £1 on application on hae 
) +, and the remainder by calls, wot exceeding 
‘I naoge oy at intervals of not le-s than three months. 
& the (B) Shares payable by instalments of not less 
than 6d per share per wee k. Entrance fee 1» per share. 
“Tnte rest will be allowed on all culls paid in advance. 
TrusTEES. 
The Mo-t Noble the Marquis Townshend. 
‘Thomas Hughes, Fsq., M.P. 
William J. Maxwell, Esq. 
Arthur Otway, Esq., M.P. a 
Thomas Twiuing, sq. V.P.S.A. 
Direcrors. . 
Frederick Braby, Esq., Fitzroy Works, Euston road, 
y.W. a 
Mn Charles Greenfield, 17 Ferry street, Lambeth, 8. 
W. Hastings Hughes, Fsq., 43 Mark lune, E.C. 
Mr. Alderman J. Cluke Lawrence, 18 Caunon street, 


he J. B. Owen, M.A., 40 Cadogan place, Chelsea, 


Ww. ° 
uetgeen Pratt, Fsq., 8 Lancaster terrace, Regent's park. 
Charles Foyle Kaudolph, Eq, 7 New square, Lincoln's 

Inn. = 
George Thorneloe, Es1., 19) Stand. W.C. 
Baukers—The Bank of England, Wcsteru Branch, Bur- 

lington gaidens. ; 
Architect—Sanuel Sharp, Esq., 

Notting hill . c 
Secretory—W. H. Robinson, Esq. 
Offices—10 John street, Adelphi, w.c. 

ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed to meet the urgent neel for 
additional dwellings of an improved characier for the 
working clusses of London. Its operations will be 
chiefly carried out in the more densely populated dis- 
tricts, but subsequently they may be extended to the 
suburbs. 

Though from its very nature the undertaking must 
have a philanthropic tendency, it will be conducted upon 
purely commercial principles, as it is believed that the 
great object of dwellings improvement con be most 
etfectually advanced by showing that capital may be 
protitably invested in this manner. 

The philanthropic societies have paid on that class of 
buildings which alone this Company will erect, nearly 5 

er cent.; commercial companies pay rather more. Iin- 
proved plans, which warrant the anticipation of greater 
success, have been specially prepared fur adoption by 
this Company. 

The Company by its arrangements, with respect to the 
(B) shares, will secure the co-operation of Working 
Men. It also offers them the opportunity by gradual 
p+yments of acquiring te ownership of their houses or 
tenements. 

A site has been secured in one of the most crowded 
districts of Westminster. 

Applicatfons for shares will be received by— 

The Bank of England, Western Branch, Burlington- 
gardens, W. (the Bankers of the Company). 

The Bank of England, Threadn-edle street (Public 
Drawing Offices), and «Il its country branches. 

The Solicitor to the Company, Philp Wood, Esq., 24 
Bucklersbury, E.C. 

And at the Offices of the Company, 10 John street, 
Adelphi, where full Prospectuses and Forms of Appli- 
cation for Shares may te obtained. 

EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Direcrons. 
: Chairman—Lawford Aciand, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Bum. | Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., MP. 
George Ireland, Esq. | Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent.; 
tor Three Years, at 54 per cent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annuum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenlial! 
street, Loudon, .C, 

By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Banking business conducted with South Australia, 
‘Yestern Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New 
Zealaud, upou current terms with the respective Culo- 
nies, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 

——___ 


BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
CEERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENE- 
RAL LI’ ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

zs Established 18,4. 
' ~ Eighth Bonus will be declared in January, 1867, 
= all With-Profit Policies in force on Suth June, Ls66, 
faa paruicipate, so that persous who complete such 
rare betore Juue Suth uext will share in that 
a although oue Premium ouly will have beeu 
Tables of rates and forms of ; 
é < proposal can be 
obtained of any of the Society's Ageuts, > ot 
GEORGE CUICLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


13 St. James's Square, Loudon, &.W. 
7 r T90 4 
N oETON S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
NTLE APERIENE PEREFUL TUNIC. 
Geld ovens oon ENP & POWERFUL TONIC, 


58 Clarendon road, 








gount 








INDIGESTION. 


T= CREDIT FONCIER and MOBI- 
LIER of ENGLAND (Limited). 
Capital Subscribed, Four Millions, in 200,000 Shares of 
420 each. 
Capital paid up, One Million. 
Generel Re-erve Fund, £5 0,009. 
Dividend Reserve Fand, £15,000. 
Number of Sharehollers, 4,363, 
DiRkcrors. 

Tke Right Honourable James Stuart Wortley, Governor. 
James Levie'’s, hsq., inland " 
James Nageut Dauiell, Esq., } Deputy -Governors. 

James Childs, Esq. Charles E. Newbon, ~~ 

Alexander Danbar, Esq. Henry Pownall. Esq., J.P. 

Charles Ellis, Esq. Smith, 

Adolphe Hakim, I'sq. 

W. Harrison, Esq Kdward Warner, Esq, M.P. 

Richard Stuart Lane, Esq.! James White, Esq., M.P. 

Albert Grant, Es}., M P., Masaging Direstor. 
BANKERS, 
The Agra +n Mastermau’s Baak (Limited). 
The National Bank. 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 
The National Bank of Scotlun 1, 
Secretary—Alfred Lowe, Esq. 
Offices—17 and 18 Cornhill, F.C. 


Joseph Mackrill 
Esq. 





DEPOSITS. 
DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES. 
With Quarterly Interest Warrants attache., issued by 


THE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBI- 
LIER of ENGLAND (Limited, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on and after 
Ist May nex’, unt! further notice, Money will be re- 
ceived on Dep sit, for which Dep. sit Certitieates, with 
Interest Warrants attached, payal!ec quarte:ly, will 
issued for the fullowing periods, at the following fixed 
rates for such periods, viz. :— 

For 1 Year oe .ccccccccccccsee 7 
For 2 years .csece oss 7 
For 3 ycara....ce..se 38 ° 

The distinctive features of these Deposit Certificates 
are— 

1. The perfect sec rity aTorded to Depositors by the 
large Subseribsd ani Paid-up Capital. 

2. The large Reserve Funds, 

3. The couvenience of the Quarterly Interest War- 
rants, which cau be detiched aud paid iu turough any 
Banker. 

Forms 0’ Application can be obtained of the Secretary, 
to whom all comuunic itions must be aldres-el. 

By Order of the Court, 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 

17 and 18 Cornhill, London, 27ch Ap-il, 1866. 





pugs PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&e., and Table Del-cacies of the highest quality. 
See “ Lancet,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen, and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cor- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared sulely by Lea and Perrins. 

The public are respectiully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should ses that Lea and Perains’ 
numes are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper, 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CX0SSH aul BLACKWELL; 
Messrs, Banciay and Suns, London, &., &e., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universilly. 


Peetu and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Messis. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 

30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 S rand, 
Opposite Cuaring-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for e:0- 
nomy, dur.wbility, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion and m»stica‘ion. Operations of every kind being 
unnecessary, the most nervous patientcau be supplied 
without fear of pain or inconvenieuce. 

Coveultation free ; Teeth fro. 53.; Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Laneet. 

Daily at‘endance at 30 Berners street, Oxford. street, 
and 448 Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; lo 
Norfolk street, Sbetliell; 4 [ast parade, Leeds; aad 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Mstublisued 1330, No counection with any 
of the same name. 





Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consalted in 
London, at his resideuc+, 9 Grosvenor street, Grosvenor 
square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEE. [Important improvemaat, aad 


great reduction im prices. 
M R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
4 SURGEON-DEN EIS 1, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venuor square. Soule inveutor aud exclusive pateutee of 
Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, cemically prepared 
india-rubber gum, No wires or unsigitly faustenmugs 


| are required; t.ey are more natural, duravle, aad cow - 


furtable than any yet iuivolaved, and are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus Combining lightness aud 
durability beyoud any yet produced. They are seif- 
adhesive, render support to the adljvining teeth, are 
fited on a@ perfectly painless priuciple, aud supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this sysiem parucuiarly adapted wo the wants; it com- 
bines cOmplete euuuciatiou aud periect wasucation, 





Cousultation free. 


in bottles, 1s 14d, 28 9d, aud Lis. | Observe.—No conuection with apy one of the same name. 





- R ECONNOIT’RER” GLASS, 
DW les lod sent fee. This ‘Tovrisrs’ Favour- 
Te * distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, lani- 
scape at 30 miles, Jupiter's M ons, &c.—Marquis of Car- 
marthen. “The R conuo terer”™ is very gool”"—Earl 
of Breadalbaue. “I find it all you say; wonderfuily 
powerful for so very small a glass."—Earl of Caituness, 
“it is a beautiful glass."—Lord Guford. “ Most use- 
fal.”"—Lord Garvagh. “ Rematkably good.”—Sir Digby 
Cayley. “It gives me complete satisfaction, and is 
wonderfully good."—Sir W. H. Feilden, “* For its size 
I do not think it can be sarpassed.—Major Starkey, of 
Wrenbury. *“ Quite equal to that fur which I gave £5 58.” 
—F. H. bawkes, of Faruley, Esq. “I uever before met 
an article that 80 completey answered its makers’ recom- 
mendation."—field. “We have fowud it fuly equal to 
others which had cost more tuan four times its price. '"— 
Notes and Queries. “ What Tourist will now start with- 
Out such an indispensable companion 2—Tue celebrated 
“ tlythe” Glass, showing bullet-marks at 1,200 yards, 
and men at 3} miles, 313 Gd. The above, bearing the 
registered trade marks “ Recounoit'rer” and “ Hythe,” 
only to be had divect from, aud by written application 
to SALOM and c0., 98 Princes street, Edinburgh, aud 
137 Regent street London, W. No Agents anywhere, 


“| URROW’S LANDSCAPE and SEA 

GLASSES are remarkable for their Wansparenut 
clearness »nd power of detiuing remote objects.” — 
Shipping Gazette. 

£3 135 bd, £6 63, he. Special Mounts for Iudia, 

Catalogues gratis. 
Address—W. aud J. BURROW, Malvern. 
London: Aruold, 72 Baker street; Wales and Co, 22 
Ludgate hill. 


SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Patronized on Five Separate Occasions during the 
Season of 1864 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONY. 
Again on Four Separate Occasions during the Season 
of 1865 by Mer MAJESTY the QUEEN, 

Once by His MAJESTY the KING of HOLLAND, 
Aud once by His MAJESTY the KING of PRUSSIA. 








id 


SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are io daily 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, O sborne, and Halmoral; in the 
Grouuds of the Crys tal Palace Company at Sydenham ; 
in the Royal Hortic ultarul Society's Gardeus, Kensing- 
ton; in Victoria Park ; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kiugdom, as 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established, 

SHANKS' PATENT LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned, Their great durability, sim- 
plicity of construction, and ease in working give them @ 
decided superiority.oyer all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their work. 
on uneven as well as on level Lawns io & much neater mau- 
ner than the Scythe, at half the expense, aud it is que 
immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

lilustrated Circulars seut free on application. 

A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 





TOBACC) MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


IMPERIAL 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havanuah” specially recommended. 
Urders of £1 sent free ou receipt of remituace, 
109 Strand, W.C. RK SMITH, Manager. 
ca CITY SPERM CANDLES, 
Is 4d per iv., beautifully transpareat. They do 
not bead by heat, smoke, or guuer. L’rice’s Composites 
3d per Ib. aud upwards. Pr.ce lst sent Upon application. 
WHILMOKE and CRADDOCK, Candle, S0.p, Oil, aud 
Lialian Depot, ld Bishopsgate s.reei, Loudon. 


[ OUSEHOLD SOAPS.—Railway car- 

riage free and case free, if cwt., 112 Ib, at one 
time. A Common, b ut very steoug, for serubbmg boards, 
253 ; for general scrubbing or couse fabrics, 3)s and 
Sos; for general laundry use, 40s aud 443; very pure, 
for tue fabsies, 408; the Cuy Primrose, faest cn be 
made, 43s per cwt., or 112 Ib. Price lists sent upon 
applicaion, WHILMOKE aud CRADDOCK, Candle, 
Soap, Oil, and Italian Depot, 16 Bishopsgate street, 
Loudon. 








Cm OIL.—Pure, double refined 
lull, 5s per gallon; a very superiur Freuca 
Culza, 45 9d per gullou, 
Guaranteed free from Acids or Admixtures which 
destroy tue Lamps. 
Railway carriage paid on ali Oils if 10 Gallons be taken 
al vue time. 
WHITMORE and CRADDOUK, 16 Bishopsgate street, 
Loudou. 
\INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
—The Medical Profession tor Tuirty Years bave 
approved ol this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, beadscue, hoartourn, 
gout, and judigestion, aud as @ mild aperieut it is 
especially adapied for ladies and cuilirea, 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c. , 
172 New Bond street, Loudon ; aud sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Cnowisis. 

CAUTION.—See that * Dinneford aud Co.” is oo 
each bottle aud red label over the cork. 
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OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 
This day is published, 8vo, 9s. 


INTERVENTION AND NON-INTERVENTION ; 


Or, the FOREIGN POLICY of GREAT BRITAIN from 1790 to 1865. 
By A. G. STAPLETON. 


**¢We have stood alone,’ said Lord Clarendon, ‘ and alone we could do nothing against the determination that 





war is the most effective means—the only effective m 


of that sentence is so great that we are almost afraid to measure its breadth and depth. 
cant of impending trouble abroad, it is significant of the humbled position of England in Europe. 


f g an ambitious policy.’ The signifieance 
But it is not only signifi- 
We are ‘alone,’ 


and what we have to say about a crisis like this nobody cares to listen to. That this is the penalty of the thorough 


misconduct of our intervention in the Danish quarrel we entirely agree with Lord Grey. 


Some courage and pru- 


dence then would probably have forestalled, without injury to ourselves, events Of a most momentous character, 


which may yet endanger us.”—Pall Mall Gazette, May 9. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





This day, price Is, 
HE REDISTRIBUTION 
and the COUNTIES. 
By R. Dupiey Baxter, M.A. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Third Edition, with a Preface. 
The NEW REFORM BILL, the FRAN- 
CHISE RETURNS, and the BOROUGIIS. Price ls. 
London: Epwarp StTanrorp, € Charing cross, S.W. 


of SEATS 





Just published, price 2s. 


AMILTON versus MILL: a Thorough 
Discussion of each Chapter in Mr. JOHN S. 
MILI’S EXAMINATION of HAMILTON’S LOGIC 
and PHILOSOPHY, begin ning with the LOGIC, Part 
I, on Chapters XVII., XVIII., and XIX. 
Rrv1no10ns, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


The late JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 
Reduced from £2 2s to £1 5s, neatly bound in cloth, 
large folio, 
- Her Story. By Mrs. Exiza- 
BETH Strutt. With 31 Designs in Outline, 
many of them full-page ones, chiefly by Jomn Grnson, 
R.A 





London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33. 6d. 


OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
By Txomas Snorter, Editor of ‘A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. Collected by Exiza 
Cook. 
“ A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 
“*Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
aoane sparkies before you with radiant freshuess."— 
ua 





n. 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





limp cloth, price Ls. 


YSTEMATIC MEMORY; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory 
Beiter. By T. MACLAREN. 
London; F. Pitman, 20 Pateraoster row, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 


the next Half-yearly Examination for MATRI- 
UULATION in this University will commence on MON- 
DAY, the 25th of JUNK, 1866. In addition to the 
Metropolitan Examination, Provincial Examinations 
will be held at St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw; Stony- 
hurst College; St. Patrick’s College, Carlow; Owen's 
College, Manchester; and Queen's Colle ze, Liverpool. 

Every Candidate is requiied to transmit his Certiticate 
of Age to the Registrar (Burl ngton House, London, W.) 
at least fourteen days before the commencement of the 
Examination, 

Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examination 
are entitled to proceed to the Degrees conferred by the 
University in Arts, Laws, Science, and Medicine, This 
Examination is accepted (1) by the Council of Military 
Education in lieu of the entrance Examination other- 
wise imposed on Candidates for admission to the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst ; aud (2) by the College of 
Surgeons in lieu of the Preliminary Examination other- 
wise imposed on Candidates for its Fellowship. It is 
also among those Examinations of which some one must 
be passed (1) by every Medical Student on commencing 
his professional studies; and (2) by every person entering 








upon Articles of Clerkship to an Attorney,—any such 
person Matriculating in the First Division being entitled 
to exemption from one year's service. 

WILLIAM BL. CARPENTER, M.D., 

May 10, 1866. Regisuar. 

‘“ BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
V ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
4) TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incompara le 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference, 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 





UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES 

will escape the disappointment frequently caused 
by the smoking, guttering, and bendiug of the jow- 
priced qualitics and imitauons now offering, if they will 
order the "PRIZE-MEDAL PARAFFINE 'CANDLEs, 
mide by J. C. and J. FIELD, the earliest manufacturers. 
Price ls 8d per pound, Svld by ali dealers in Town and 
Country. 





On the 15th inst., price 2s. 
HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, No. 
XXV. Edited by Geornce Henry Lewes. 


ConTeNTs. 
The Electoral Laws of Hungary. By Arthur J. Patter- 


son. 
The Oxford Reformers of 1493. By Frederic Seebohm. 
Victor Hugo's New Novel. By the Editor. 


A Historical View of the Theories of the Soul. By 
Alexander Bain. 
The Revised Educational Code—in Practice. By J. 


Wisker. 

Vittoria. Chaps. XXI., XXII. By George Meredith. 

Religious Life in Scotland. By H. G. Reid. 

The President's Defence. By Moncure D. Conway. 

Public Affairs. 

Critical Notices :—“ Astra Castra.” By John Dennis.— 
“The Hebrew Prophets." By the Rev, G. D. 
Haughton.—“ The British Empire in India.” By the 
Rev. H. S. Fagan.—‘ Resources and Prosperity of 
America.” By Anthony Trollope. 

CrapMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


OURNAL of SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Edited by Epwin Lanxesrer, Es7., M.D., F.R.S, 
Contents of No. VIL, for May, 1866. 
1—The Third Annual Report of the Coroner for Central 
Middlesex. By Dr. Lankester. 
2—On the Report of the Capital Punishment Commis- 
sion for 1866. By Mr. Serjeant Woolrych. 
8—On the Patent Laws. By the Sub-Committee of the 
Social Science Association. 
4— Homes for the Working Classes. 





By W. H. Ramsey, 











(LIBERAL- 


oo 





e requested to apply 
the offices of the Club, 











Esq. 
5— Reviews, Monthly Chronicle, Proceedings of Societies, 
and C.rrespondence. 
CHapMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
I ICKERS and SON’S NEW CALA- 
LOGUE of elegantly bound STANDARD and 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS has been enlarged to over 
100 pages, by post for six stamps.—l Leicester square, 
W.C. 
I ICKERS and SON’S NEW 
STANDARD CATALOGUE has been carefully 
selected from their stock of upwards of 35,0v0 volumes, 
and includes the best editions of the best books, bound 
in the best manner. Gentlemen forming or enlarging 
their libraries should write for this catalogue to No. 1 
Leicester square, W.C. 
(YAnsoSoe CLUB 
CONSERVATIVE), 
Entrance Fee .... 
Annual Subscription 
Candidates for ad ion ar 
(either personally or by letter), at 
43 Parliament Street, 5. W. 
. POPE COX, Honorary Secretary. 
W. HOWLEY BURDER, Secretary (pro tem.). 
TH QUEEN’S CONCERT-ROOMS. 
—‘‘We have no place comparable to the Hanover- 
Square Rooms in all the most desirable qualities of a 
music hall. Be its physical causes what they may, the 
fact itself is certain, that the acoustic properties of the 
Hanover Square Rooms have seldom been equalled. In 
that area every description of musical sound—froin the 
thunder of the great orchestra to the mst deli cate tones 
of a single v. ice or instrument—is heard in all its ful- 
ness, power, clearness, and beauty.”—Jilustrated London 
News. Engagements may be made at the rooms, on 
application to Mr. Fish.—ROB WRT COCKS, Proprietor. 
I OBERT COCKS and Co.’s elegant 
SONGS and BALLADS, 3s each, all at half- 
price:—No. l—Too Late, sacred song; Miss M. Lindsay 
(Mrs. Bliss). 2—Thy Voice is Near; W. T. Wrighton. 
3—Ever Thine; Franz Abt. 4-—Spirit of Dreams; Miss 
Reilly. 5—Kathleen Aroon; Franz Abt. 6—I Built a 
Bridge of Fancies; Anne Fricker. London: ROBERT 
COCKS and CO., New Burlington street, 
ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PILEXIONS, with a delightful ani lasting fra- 
grance, by using the celebrated UNITED S#RVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 41 and 64 each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chauiler. 
I OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OLN’ TMEN'. 
—The Joys of Home.—tHow often does it happen 
that happiness is driven from our hearths by iliness ? 
Sickness and sorrow are constant companions, though 
in most cases their tenure is sort when Holloway's 
remedies are, used to dispossess them. These medica- 
meuts can be contidently aud heartily recommended to 
all invalids, as the most easy, safe, aud certain means of 
preserving all that is good, and casting out all that is 
c rrupt. 
applicable to both sexes in every disease. Hoiloway's 
remedies do not deteriorate by being kept, nor are their 
properties changed by climate. They can be purchased 
everywhere, aud the price at which they are sold is 
moderate. 


-| 





Exter: ally @ud interually they are universally | 


a 


a — 
[ATEBNATIONAL HORTICULTU- 
. RAL EXHIBITION, May 22nd, Tickets, £1 1s - 
May 23rd, 10s, ; May 24th, 26d; May' 25th, 1s. Tickets 
may be obtained of the principal London N ; 
and of the usual London hou. 7 


NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTU. 
RAL EXHIBITION. Tickets may be obtai; el 

of the principal Nurserymen, and at— ; 

Austin's, St. James's Hall. 

Chappell’s, New Bond street. 

Cock, Addison, and Co.'s, Regent street. 

Keith and Prowse's, Cheapside. 

Lacon and Ollier’s, New Bond street. 

Letts and Son's, Royal Exchange. 

Mitchell's, Bond street. 

Ollivier’s, New Bond street, 

Sam's, St. James's street. 

Westerton’s, St. George's place, 

W. J. Adams, 59 Fle-t street, E.C, 

The Royal Horticu'tural Gardens, Kensington, and 

At the Offices, 52 St. George's Place, Albert Gate, 3.W} 


OTICE to SUBSCRIBERS to the 

INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHI- 
BITION.—All the Tickets, except the Cards for the 
Banquet, have been this day dispatched by post t» Sub. 
scribers. Persons not having received theirs, are 
requested to write immediately to T. MOORK, Esq, 
Botanic Gardens, Chelsea, S.W. , 


RYSTAL PALACE. 

The most brilliant feature in this season wili be 
the GREAT PYROTECHNIC DISPLAY, and [LLUMI. 
NATION of FOUNTAINS, and AFIERNOON and 
EVENING FETE, on THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1366. 
(The day following the Epsom Derby day.) 

The Palace will be opened as usual at Torin the 
morning. The beautiful Gardens of Rockhills, now 
great beauty, will be thrown open to Visitors feo: Taree 
until Six o'clock, a Milita'y Band performing at inte: 
vals. At Four o'clock the celebrated Orchestral Bani of 
the Company, aided by a full Military Band, will perform 
a selection of popular music on the Great Haniel 
Orchestra. At Seven o'clock ETHARDO, thea Wonder 
of the Day, will make an Ascent of the Spiral Mountaia, 
after which, Promenade and Great Organ Performance 
until the Grand Display of Fireworks, commencing about 
Nine o'clock, coucluding with the Great lilumiuation of 
Fountains, Water lemples, ze. 

Nore.—he Palace will be Brilliantly Illuminated 
after the Display, for an Evening Promenaie, until 
Eleven o'clock. 

Half.Crown Tickets of admission will be on sale up to 
and including Wednesday—on Thursday, the day of the 
Féte, the price of admission at the dvors of the Palace 
will be Five Shillings. The Guinea Season Ticket admits 
free, 

Admission and Season Tickets may be purchased at 
the Crystal Palace, at No. 2 Exeter Hall, and of the usual 
Agents. 


TJORSE SHOW, AGRICULTURAL 
HALL, LONDON.— Opening Day and Judging, 


Saturday, 19th May. Admission, Half-a-Crown. Private 
Boxes and Keserved Seats. 


ORSE SHOW, AGRICULTURAL 
HALL, opens the day atter the Oaks. 


E ORSE SHOW, AGRICULTURAL 
Fae HALL, Monday, 21:t May, admission One 
al ng. 


JORSE SHOW, 
HALu, Tue day, 




















AGRICULTURAL 


22ad May, admission Une 





Shilling. 
LE ORSE SHOW, AGRICULTURAL 
. HALL, Weduesday, 23rd May, admission Ove 


Shilling. 
I ORSE SHOW, AGRICULTURAL 
~- HALL, Thursday, 24th May, admission One 
Shilling. 


JORSE SHOW, AGRICULTURAL 
HALL, Friday, 25th May, Last Day, almission 
One Shilling. 


ORSE SHOW, AGRICULTURAL 
HALL, LONDON,—Cheap Excursion Trains and 
Return Tickets during the Show, see Lime Tables. . 
By Order, 
S. SIDNEY, Secretary and Manager. 


POYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
Wonderful [lusions—The Cherabs Floating in the 
Air and the Modera Delphic Oracle (J. H. Pepper and 
Mr. T. ‘Tobin, joiut inventors), at 3 and 8—Mr. and 
Mrs. Henri Draytou’s charming Musical and P.ctorial 
entertainment illustrating the LADY of the LAKE, at 
4 and 9—Prestidigi aturial Magic by Mr. J. Matthew's at 
7.30—Dugwar'’s [udian Feats at 2—Lectures by Mr 
King and Mr. Stokes at 12.30 and 1.30.—Scieuce, Pvetry, 
Painting, aud Mus.ic.—Open 12 to 5 and 7 til 10. 
Admission to the whole, 1s. 


pieites and COMPANY'S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK THA, Is 6d, 22, 23 61, 3s, 














1s 4d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now oniy 33 61 per 
pound. Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s 4d, 1s 6d, 
3ssd. PHILLIPS and Co, Tea Mercaanrs, 3 King 


William street, City, Loudon, K.C. 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods carriage free 
withiv 8 miles of No. 8 King William street; 4)s-worth 
carriage free to any railway stition or market town 
in England. Phillips aud Co. have no Agents, Dor 
any connection with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 


WIHLOLE LIFE may be PASSED 
with scarcely a day of illness if PARR'’S LIFE 
PILLS be used upon the first premonitory symptoms of 
functional derangement.—May be had of any Chemist. 
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ECCE HOMO. 
—_—_— 
THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 238, just published, contains 
A WARNING ARTICLE ON THE ABOVE WORK. 
The following is an ungarbled extract from 


the Review :— : 

“> refute all the errors wh'ch ab yund in ‘ Ecce 
Homo’ would be tedious and useless. 

« Our object is to show the character of the work:. The 
author claims to hare studied the subject with especial re- 
rd to the facts, and he perveits the commonest particu- 
oA which lie on the surface of the Gospels. He writes 
with an affectation of philosophical depth, and numerous 

assiges in his treatise exhibit either ignorance or defiance 
of the elementary principles which are fam liar to child «i 
aud peasants, He disguises every-day truths by a pomp 
of disquisition and a wordiness of style which dirken what 
is smple instead of elucidating what is obscure. _ His 
diffuse phrascology ts wanting in precision, ani his ideas 
are often in the last degree vague, and sometimes contra- 
dictory. His performance is Just the reverse of its pre 
tensions, and is inaccurate, sup erficial, and unsound. 
Whatever may be his creed—twhich he has carefully con- 
cealed—his teant of candour in dealing with his authori- 
ties, his presumption, and his rashness deserve the sevei est 
That his book should have obtwined the suffrages 


of any memlers of the Church of England is meiancholy 
evidence of their slight acquaintance with their faith and 
their Bibles. 


“The shallowest theories and the flimsiest arguments 
find a ready reception in an empty mind, and their sole 
strength is in the weakness and credulity of their 
dupes. Happily there is a vast body of educated men 
who are better informed. 

“ And while error is perpetually changing ils form and 
is only born to die, the grand truths of Christianity are 
passed on with accelerated impulse from generation to 
generation.” —Quarterly Review, No. 238, pp. 529. 

*,* The passages in italics are omitted by the pub- 
lishers in the extract from the RevVicw attached to their 
advertisement of “ Ecce Homo.” 

The same Number of the QUARTERLY 
REVIEW contains the following articles :— 
1—Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
9—CHILDREN’S EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION. 
38—FoOSS'S JUDGES of ENGLAND. 
4—COAL and SMOKE. 
5—SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, 
6—The IRISH CHURCH. 
7—FEMALE EDUCATION. 
8—GOVERNMENT REFORM BILL. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


THE EIGHTH THOUSAND OF 


ECCE HOM O: 


A SURVEY OF THE 


LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS CHRIST. 
8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

“It would indeed be easy to give colour to very 
opposite estimates of the general cast of thought.of an 
author whose mind moves 8o little in the general plane 
either of dogmatic theology or of modern philosophic. 
criticism. Few books are more Capable of being un- 
fairly represented by extracts. Few are less capable of 
being estimated from a summary or an abstract. The 
author's whole view of his subject is essentially a lay- 
man's view,—practica!, almost lawyerlike in the direct- 
ness with which its points are made out, It is, in short, 
an application of work-duy common sense toa subject 
ordinarily reserved for technical or devotional treatment. 
In this lies the secret both of the charm of the book 
and of its incompleteness. The style is remarkable for 
clearness, vigour, and simplicity. It has a reality and 
living force which make even old things seem new, and 
never leave the reader for an instant in doubt of the 
exact meaning of what is new........ If we have spokea 
freely of what we think errors and defects in the 
it is because we feel that it has at present, and deserves 
to have, a degree of influence upon the minds of edu- 
cated and thinking men, such as very few books in any 
generation can exert.”"—Revy. E. T. Vaughan, in the 
Contemporary Review on ‘** Ecce Homo.” 

MacMILLaN and Co., London. 
MAX MULLER’S HANDBOOKS for the STUDY of 
SANSKRIT. 
On Friday next, the 18th inst., in royal 8vo. 


SANSKRIT GRAMMAR for 

BEGINNERS, in Devanagari and Roman Letters 
throughout. By Max MuLuier, M.A., Taylorian Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. 

HITOPADESA, Book I., edited by 
Prof. Max Muller, with Transliteration, Interlinear 
Translation, and Grammatical Analysis,7s 6d. Sanskrit 
Text only, 3s 6d. 

HITOPADESA, Books II., III., and IV., 
by the same Editor, with Transliteration, &c., 7s 6d. 
Sanskrit Text only, 3s 6d. 

BENFEY’S SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, in Devanagari aud Roman Letters 
throughout, 8vo, 528 6d. 

London: Loxomans, Green, and Co,, Paternoster row. 





Now ready, price 53, the Second E lition, revised, of 


HRISTIANITY without JUDAISM. 
By the Rev. Bapen Powe.t, M.A., F.RS., late 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of 
Oxford. 
London: Lonamans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir OWEN FAIRFAX. By Lad 


Emtty Ponsonpy, Author of ‘*The Discipline of 
Life,” &c. 


BOUND to the WHEEL. By John 
Saunpers, Author of ‘Abel Drake's Wife,” &c. 3 
Vols. 

HESTER’S SACRIFICE. 


Author of “ St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 


“John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake,” ce. 2 vols. 


MIRK ABBEY. By the Author of 
“Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 


By the 


[May 18. 
Hurst and Biackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 
THE POPULAR NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
PLAIN JOHN ORPINGTON. By the 


Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wife” aud‘ Lady Flavia.” 
In 3 vols. 
“Perhaps the cleverest novel of the class to which it 
be —— Bince the publication of * Lady Audley's Secret.’” 
00e. 


The ROMANCE of a COURT. 8 vols. 
The HIDDEN SIN. 8 vols. 
DION and the SIBYLS. By Miles 


GERatp Keov, Colonial Secretary, Bermuda. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 
“We do not remember anything of the kin] which can 
Rana between itand ‘The Last Days of Pompeii.’ "— 
c . 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 

2. OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
= 8 of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
a Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
in ion topics likely to interest those who have resided 
na _— or have friends there. Published four times a 
Sabeerigth ~- ofthe Marseilles Mail from Undia. 
0 8. per i 28 5 
specimen eopy Ga. per annum, payable in advance; 


London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W . 


N 








- 34th Edition, price 6d. and 1s. 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
a Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
Has € Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
= se Economy, With Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Le es for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 

= pirite, Indigestion, &c. By D. Napier, M.D. 

‘rough any Buoksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stam 

; Q ps, 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 


This day, 8vo, 3s. 
ONTRIBUTIONS to an INQUIRY 
into the STATE of IRELAND. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Durrerin, K.P. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 73 6d 


MANUAL of HUMAN CULTURE. 
By Micuaet ANGELO Garvey, LL.B., Barrister- 
at-Law (being a Concise exposition of the Tueory of 
Education and of its practical application). 
Loudon: Bett and Davpy, 186 Fleet street. 


~ Now ready, crown 8vo, price 73. 
T= SONGS and BALLADS of CUM- 
BERLAND; with Biographical Sketches, Notes, 
Glossary, and Portrait of Miss Blamire. Edived by 
SIDNEY GILPIN. 
London: Georce RovuTLencE and Sons; Edinburgh: 
Joun Menzigs ; Carlisle: GeoRoe Cowarp. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 32 pages, price 41., free by post 5d. 
ye hp gy sodiriy tena of the PEOPLE 
BII.L. Second Kealing. SPEECH of the Right 
Hon. ROBERT LOWE, M.?., House of Commons, 
Thursday, April 2), 1365. Revised aud corrected. 
Roverr James Busu, 32 Charing cross, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
: Square, 8.W. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of MEMBERS will be 
held in the Reading-Room on SATURDAY, the 2¢th 
iust., at three o'clock in the afternoon. 

By Order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARULSON, Secretary aud Librarian. 


9th May, Lee6. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——— 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES 
PROFESSOR KINGSLEY'S NEW NOVEL. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE, 
‘¢Last of the English.” 
By Cnartes Kinosiry, M.A. 
2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, price 21s. 


THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST. 
By the Author of “The Heir of ReJlclyffe.”" 
2 vols. crown 8vo., price 12s. 


CLEMENCY FRANELYN. 
By the Author of “Janet's Home." 
2 vols, crown 8vo., price 21s. 


Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY'S NEW NOVEL. 
LEIGHTON COURT: 
A Country-House Story. 

By Henry Krnostey, Author of ‘ Ravenshoe,” * The 
Hillyars and tue Burtons,” “ Austin Elliot,” &. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price ls. 


A SON OF THE SOIL. 
A New Novel. 
2 vols., crown 8v0, price 21s, 


With a eoloured Map and Illustrations. 
ACROSS MEXICO IN 1864-5. 
By W. H. Buttock. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, price 10s 6d. 


DUKE ERNEST: a TRAGEDY. 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Rosamonp Heavey. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 63. 


ESSAYS ON ART. 

By Francis Turner Parorave, M.A., late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 
MULREADY—DYCE—HOLMAN HUNT--HERBERT 
—POETRY, PROSE, and SENSATIONALISM in 
ART—SCULPTURE in ENGLAND—the ALBERT 

CROSS, &c. 


Extra fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 
“ Arnold's Essays."') 








(Uniform with 





Vol. VIII., 8vo., cloth, price 1%s 6d, of 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIA M SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by W. G. CLark and W. Apis Warout. 
Contents: Hamlet—A Reprint of the Edition of 
1603, ““The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Priuce of 
Denmark "—King Lear—and Othello. 
Volume IX., completing the Work, is in the press . 
MacMiLuan and Co., London. 





Shortly will be published 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES 
To THE 


EPHESIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND 
PHILEMON. 


With Introduction and Notes, and an Essay on the 
Traces of Foreign Elements in the Theology of these 
Epistles. 

By the Rev. J, LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A. 
Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone. 
MacMi..an and Co., London, 





This day ia published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
DISCOURSES. By Alexander J. Scoit, 
M.A, Professor of Logic in Owen's College, Maa- 
chester. 
MacmILian and Co., London. 








This day is published, the Fifth Edition, crova 8vo, 
cloth, price 10s 6d. 

SERMONS. By the Rev. Henry 

Woopwarp, M.A., tormerly of Corpus Christi Col- 

lege, Oxford, Rector of Fethard, in the Diocese of 


Cashel. 
Macmitian and Co., London. 








puss and PRIVATE LIBRARIES 

and the GENERAL BOUKKUYER. Tue choice 
of Books is now offered iu a Series of Cat dogues just 
issue i—No. 1, comprising a Selection of SOLD-OFF 
BOOKS and REMALINVERS, published from Is to 
£13 i3s, now reduce! in price from 5d, and 80 on to 
£3 33. No. 2, comprising S5URPi.U8S BOOKS of recent 
date, many publisned during last Christmas season, 
offered at 95 and 30 per cent. disc punt. No. 3,comprising 
all the RECENT PURCHASES of valuable illustrated, 
illuminated, and other books, published from ls up to 
£201, now reduced in price to td, and so on to £33. Appli- 
c@tions to insure the above must be made either per- 
sonally, or by letter, as none will bs seut without, to 8S. 
and I. GILBERT, Books lers, 4 Copthall Buildings 
(back of the Bauk of England), Londoa, E.C.—The 
above Catalogues gaatis Gud postage free. 





Fifth Thousand, price 10s, 2 vols, feap 8vo, cloth. 


MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTER- 
FLIES and MOTHS. By H. T. Sratnron, 
F.L.S. Containing descripuions of nearly 2,000 Specie=, 
interspersed with “readable matter,” aud above 2 0 
Woodcuts. 
Joun van Voogst, 1 Paternoster row. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
The HULSEIAN LECTURES for 1865. 


OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST the 
SUBJECT of GROWTH in WISDUM. Four Ser- 
mons (being Hulseian Lectures for 1865) preached 
before the University of Cambridge. Jo which are 
added Three Sermous preached befure the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge in February, 1864. By the Rev, 
J. Moonnovuse, M.A., 8t. Joun’s College. 

MacMILian and Co., London, 


( XFORD on MAY-DAY.—PRINCE 

CONSOKT MEMORIAL.—The BULLDER of 
THIS DAY, price 41, by post, 5i, contains:—Fine 
View and Piau of New Residences, Curis: Church Col- 
lege, Uxford— The Lrighton Railway Collision—The 
Exhibition of the Royal Acalemy —Architeciure at the 
Royal Academy— Kxhib toa of Nauonal Portraitse— 
Progress of the Natioual Prince Consort Meworial in 
Hyde Park—The Institution of Civil tugiveors—Sani- 
tary Matters—Breadth of Light aod Suauow in Archi- 
tecture—Professioual Etiquetie—fhe Trades Movement 
—thrust of Gothic Arches—Proviucial News, &.— 








Office, 1 York street, Covent Garden, aud all Booksellers. 
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“ECCE HOM 


“Quarterly Review,” that the first sentence of the extract fully expressed the un- 
favourable opinion formed of the book by the reviewer, and that had it not done 
so, the object of the publishers in reprinting it would not have been answered. 


16 Beprorp SrrEET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 








Just published, crown 8vo., limp cloth, price 4s 6d. 


HANDBOOK TO GOVERNMENT SITUATIONS; 


oR, 
THE QUEEN’S CIVIL SERVICE 
CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE, TO NOMINATION, MODE OF 
APPOINTMENT, AND PAY. 
WITH EXAMINATION PAPERS, AND SPECIMENS OF HANDWRITING EXTRACTED 
FROM THE REPORTS OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 
Extract FROM PREFACE. 


“ The rules as to the limits of age within which only candidates can be appointed, the pre- 
scribed subjects of examination, copious specimens of Examination Papers which have been 
actually set, and the classified salaries of the various offices, have all been given, with litho- 
graphed specimens of official handwriting, and extracts from the tables of marks published in 
the Civil Service Commissioners’ Reports, from which candidates may form some opinion as to 
the degree of merit which will enable them to succeed in cases of competition. This is preceded 
by a few general observations, and by a description of the proceedings preliminary to appoint- 
ment.” 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Charing Cross, S.W. 





NEW CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 
This day is published, 
MARJORIBANKS. 
By the AUTHOR of “SALEM CHAPEL,” &c. 
3 Volumes post 8vo., £1 11s. Gd. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MISS 





PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 
FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 
In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 
fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 
the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 
Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 
Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 

short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








NION of the ACCLIMATISATION 
SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN, with the 
ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
Offices: —Exhibition Road (Adjoining the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens), South Kensington, W. 
The members of the above societies received notice by 
cireular on the Ist inst. that the Aunual Meeting of the 
Acclimatisation Society will be held on the 14th iust., 
at 3 o'clock p.m.,in the Council Room of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, South Kensiagton, and they will 
please to receive further notice hereby that the Councils 
of the Acclimatisation Society of Great Britain and the 
Ornithological Society of London have completed the 
airangemeuts for the Union of those Societies, with a 
View to the better promotion of their respective obj ects, 
and that the meeting on the 14th inst. will be the first 
General Meeting of the United Societies. 
By order, 
B. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, 
Secretary of the United Societies. 


NTRAL HALL of ARTS and 


SCIENCES, KENSINGTON GORE, 


C* 
PatRon. 
Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
ProvistoNaL COMMITTEE, 

H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, K.G. (chairman). 

H.R.H. the Prinee Alfred, K.G. 

The Earl of Derby, K.G. 

The Kari Granville, K.G, 

Lieutenant-General the Hon. C. Grey, 

The Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, M.P. 

The Right Hon. R. Lowe, M.P. 

Sir S. Morton Peto, Bart., M.P. 

Thomas Baring, Esq., M.P. 

Edgar A. Bowring, sq., C.B. 

Heury Cole, Esq, C.B 

Henry Thring. Esq. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SCOTT, R.E., Secretary. 

The Prospectus and Plans may be obtained on ap- 
plication, at the Temporary Offices, Royal Horticultural 
Gardens, South Kensington. 
Sittings are allotted in the order of application. 
By Order of the Provisional Committee. 


May, 1866. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
47 and 48 Bedford Square.—The Half-Term will 
begin for the College Classes on Thursday, May 17; for 
the School, May 24. Two Arnott Scholarships, giving 
free admission for two years to five Classes, including 
those in Natural Philosopliy aud Mathematics, wi'l be 
open for competition by examination at the beginning 
of next October. Candidates are requested to send in 
their names before September 1. Latin Prizes: an 
Examination in Latin, equivalent to the B.A. Examina- 
tion in the University of London, will be held in June, 
1857; and three Prizes of £10, £6, aud £4 are offered to 
those Ladies who shail pass most successfully. 
information may be obtained at the College. 





7 Y r ne Pld bl 

HE BLIND.—A PUBLIC MEETING 
in Aid of the ASSOCIATION for PROMOTING 
the GENERAL WELFARE of the BLIND will be held 
at St. JAMES’S HALL, on TUESDAY, May 15, at 2.30 
p.m, The ARCHBISHOP of YORK in the Chair. The 
Earl of Carnarvon, the Bishop of Oxford, Lord Hough- 
ton, the Dean of Westminster, and Professor Fawectt, 
M.P., are expecied to speak. ‘Tickets may be had at 
the Society's esteblishments, 210 Oxford street, near 
Portman square, and 127 Euston road. There are 30,000 
Blind in the Kingdom, 2,600 of whom are in London, the 
majority being in deep distress. Contributions earpestly 

solicited. . 








| 


"and the “QUARTERLY REVIEW.”— 
The publishers of “Ecce Homo” think it sufficient to observe, in reply to the 
charge of garbling their extract from a review of the. book which appeared in the 


Further | 


JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. | 


FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s, wi ; 
and lhesteaions. Jato Portraits 
TWELVE MONTHS with FREDRIKA 
BREMER in SWEDEN. By Maggarer Howir 
With a Preface by Mrs. Howitt. ee 


NEW WORK BY DR. ANSTIE 
Just published, in feap 8vo, price 4s, cloth . 
NOTES on EPIDEMICS. For the Use 
of the Public. By Francis E. Axsriz, M.D., F.RGP 
Author of “ Stimulants and Nareotics-" —— 


M. DE PRESSENSE'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price Lis, cloth, 
JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life 
and Work. By E. D. Pressensg, D.D, ’ 
“A tru'y admirable book, the plan of which ig ging 
larly philosophical and coinprehensive, an ithe oe 
most thorough and effective."—Journal of Sacred Litera. 
ture. : 
By the same Author, 
The Land of the Gospel: Notes of a 
Journey in the Est. Crown svo, 5s, cloth. 
“This unpretentious litde Volume is not the ] 
very delighiful one, and the work ofa very accomplished 
man, with the vivid insight of genius."—Nclectic Review, 


POPULAR EDITION OF T 
CONTRIBUTIONS. ATION 


Just published, a cheap Idition (being the Thirtee 
in feap 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


The CONTRIBUTIONS of Q. 


JaNE TayLon. 


REV. R. W. DALE'S DISCOURSES. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
DISCOURSES DELIVERED 

ou SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By Rev. R.W. Dave, MLA, 
“The genius, ability, and eloquence of these sermons 
it is impossible not to admire.”—Christian Observer, 
P By the same Author. 

The Jewish Temple and the Christian 
CHURCH. Discourses on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 

“The book is a remarkably good one."—Churchman, 


REV. CHARLES STANFORD'S 
SERMONS. 
SYMBOLS of CHRIST. Crown 8vo, 


price 7s, cloth. 

CENTRAL TRUTHS. Cheap Edition, 

38 Gd, cloth. 

“ What Mr. Stanford does is done thoroughly, and he 
throws besides the charm ofa graceful and full mind 
into what he writes.”"—Christian Work. 

“If trausparent clearness, sound theology, a classic 
purity of taste, unction, a fine fancy, and the power of 
giving a new and interesting air to old and familiar 
truths can recommend an author to notice in this age of 
prolific publication, Mr. Stanford's writings should com- 
mand a very wide circulation.”"—United Presbyterian 
Magazine. 

London : Jackson, WALForpD, and HopDER, 27 Patere 
noster row. 


nth), 
Q. By 





WEALE'S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 

EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 
Virtue Broruers and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 

NEW and CHOICE BOOKS. 
All the Best Books of the Season 
are in circulation at 

MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 
First-Ciass SuBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 

Commencing at any date. 
Class B Subscription, Half-a-Guinea per annum. 
Boox CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
Oxford street, London. 

BOLITION of TESTS at the UNI- 
VERSITIES of OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE: 
Report of Speeches at the Free-trade Hall ( Manchester) 
Public Meeting, 6:h April, 1866, with Luwodactory St te- 
ment and Appendix. London: Lougmans and Co; 
Manchester: A. Ireland and Co., ani all bvoksellers. 
Demy 8yo. Price 1s 6d. 

PARTRIDGE ant COOPER 

LATE 
. r, ra 

ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceading 208. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Knvelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Houseliold Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of SYATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-Otfice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, oF 
Address on Puper or Kuvelopes, Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to 1s, per 1u0. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 53. Busiuess or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOUL STATIONERY supplied ou the most liberal 
terms. 

Ulusirated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Wriung Cases, &Cry 
| post free. 


PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 102 Fleet street, E.0. 


New 





————— 
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NEW WORKS. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW 
NOVEL. 


ARMADALE. By Wilkie Collins, 
Author of “The Woman in White,” ‘‘No Name,” 
éc. With 20 Illustrations, by George H. Thomas. 
2 vols. demy 8v0, 25s. [On the 18th inst. 


The CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Three 
Lectures on Work, Traflic, aud War. By Joan 
Rusxix, M.A. Feap 8vo, 53. Next week. 

The HOME LIFE in the LIGHT of its 
DIVINE IDEA. By J. Batowin Brown, B.A, 
Author of “ The Soul's Exodus and Pil-rimage,” 
&e. [On the 16th inst. 


The LIFE and DEATH of JEANNE 
@ARC, called “ The Maid.” By Hararirr Pare, 
Author of ‘In the Silver Age,” &e. 2 vols. crown 

(Shortly. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


8yo. 


WAYSIDE FLORA; 

from Rock and Field towards Rome. By Nona 

With Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 
[ Shortly. 


or Gleanings 


BEtLsIRS. 
8y0. 
By the same Au-hor. 


HARDY FERNS ; How I Collected and 
Cultivated Them. With Coloured Frontispiece. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A CENTURY of PAINTERS of the 
ENGLISH SCHOOL; with Critical Notices of their 
Works, and an Account of the Progress of Art in 
England. By Ricnarv Repunrave, R.A. (Surveyor 
of Her Maje:ty’s Pictures, and Inspector-General 
for Art), and Samvrn Reponave. 2 vols. demy 
8yo, 32s. [ Ready. 


NEW NOVEL. 
A LIFE’S LOVE. By the Author of 


“ Heiress of the Blackbuarnfoot.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 
[ Nearly ready. 
—- 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Now ready, in imperial Svo, Part I., price 15s. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK 


or 


COMMON PRAYER; 


BEING AN HISTORICAL, RITUAL, AND 
THEOLOGICAL COMMENTARY ON THE 
DEVOTIONAL SYSTEM OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 
Edited by the Rev. Joun Henry Bunt, M.A, 
F.R.S.L., 


Author of “Directorium Pastorale,” “ Iousehcld 
Theology,” é&c., &e. 


The first part of the Annotated Prayer Book extends 
as far as the end of the Gospels and Epistles. Its 
earlier pages contains an Historical Introduction, giving 
a complete Account of the Origin and Transition of the 
Devotional System of the Church of England; a Ritual 
Latroduction, going fully into the principles and practice 
of her Ceremonial; ample Notes on and illustrations of 
the Prefaces and Tables of the Prayer Book; the Calen- 
dar, with Notes on the Minor Holydays; and a com- 
parative view of the Ancient and Modern English, the 
Roman, and the astern Calenders. 


In the subsequent portion of this Part, the Daily 
Services of the Church o: Eng'and are printed with their 
original, in parallel columns; the Collects in the same 
manner, with a comparative vic Ww, under each, of the 
Epistles and Gospels . 8 used in the M. dern and Ancieut 
English, the Roman, an! the Easteru Churches, A 
large part of each page is oc supiel with foot notes, 
— the history, ritual, and theology of the text 
above, 


A few copies have been printed in royal 4to, with 
1*tge margin for MS. Notes, price 25s, 


The Second Part of the Annotated Prayer Book will 
complete the work, and will ¢ mtain a similar Com- 
mentary on the Communion Service, the Occasional 
Offices, and the Ordination Services; together with the 





— and Latin Psalter in paral el columns, and a 
8 “ Liturgical exposition of each Psalm; a full Index, | 
anc a Glossary. It is far advanced at press, and will be 

published in a few months. 





am | 
Riviyeroxs, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. | 


8 New Bururneron Srreer, May, 1866, 


BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR MAY AND JUNE. 
on 
COUNTRY. A Journal of a Tour in the Upper 


By the Hon. EMILY EDEN, Author of “The Semi-Attached 
” In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


M R. 


UP the 
Provinees of India. 
Couple ” and “ The Semi-Detached House. 


LIFE of the MARCHIONESS GIULIA FALLETTI o 
BAROLO. By SILVIO PELLICO, Author of “Le Mie Prigtone.” Translated by Lady 
Georeiana Feiierron. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo., with Portrait. 


THE LINCOLNSHIRE TRAGEDY. 
PASSAGES in the LIFE of the FAIRE GOSPELLER 
; ’ 
MISTRESS ANNE ASKEW. Recorded by ye unworthie pen of NICHOLAS MOLDWARP, 
B.A., and now set forth by the Author of * Mary Powell.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
AFTER the STORM ; or, Brother Jonathan and his Neighbours 
in 1865-6. By J. E. H. SKINNER, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Tale of Danish 
Heroism.” Crown 8vo. 
CHARLES TOWNSHEND, WIT and STATESMAN. By 


PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., Author of “Charles Lamb: his Friends, his Haunts, and his 


Books.” In 1 vol. 
The NATURALIST in VANCOUVERS ISLAND and 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. By JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the British 
North American Boundary Commission. In 2 vols. crown 8vo., with many beautiful Ilus- 
trations. 


ALL in the DARK. 
Author of “ Uncle Silas ” and “ Guy Deverell.” 
PAUL PENDRIL, A New Sporting Novel. 
8yo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


By J. Sheridan le Fanu, 


[Just ready. 
In 1 vol. post 


[Next week. 


A New Novel. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 








NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FAR NORTH. By Theo. Kennedy. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ROSEWARN. By C. Sylvester. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
CHANDOS. By Ouida, Author of “ Strathmore.” 3 vols. post 


8vo. 
CERISE: a New Novel. By Whyte Melville. 
Third Edition. 


The BELTON ESTATE. By Anthony Trollope. 








(Next week. 


(This day. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


3 vols. post 


8vo. Third Edition. 
LAND at LAST: a New Novel. By Edmund Yates. 8 vols. 
post 8yvo. 2 


WALTER GORING. By Miss Annie Thomas. 35 vols. post 8vo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





ee SSS 








On the 15th of May, demy 8vo., 16s. 


TRAVELLING IN SPAIN IN THE PRESENT 
DAY 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE JOURNEY OF A PARTY OF LADIES AND GENTLEME 
WHO LATELY VISITED ITS PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
By HENRY BLACKBURN. 

With numerous Illustrations, from Photographs and Drawings from Life, by Joun Puqurp, 
R.A., E. Luyperex, Wavrer Severn, and the Author. Also an Appendix of Routes, Fares, &e. ; 

the Expenses of the Journey, and a New Map of Spain. 

——— 0 
NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS NOW READY. 

VICTOR HUGO'S TOILERS of the SEA. Second Edition. 3 vols., 24s. 
. A THOUSAND MILES in the ROB ROY CANOE. Third Edition. 
The LIFE of Captain BROKE of ‘‘The SHANNON.” Illustrated. 20s. 


. Captain HALL'S LIFE with the ESQUIMAUX. Fourth Thousand, Coloured Plates. 
7s. Od. 


. Captain MAURY’S GEOGRAPHY of the SEA. Eleventh Edition, with Charts. 5s. 
. A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. By Mrs. DUFFUS HARDY, 2 vols., 16s. 
LETTERS on ENGLAND. By LOUIS BLANC. 2 vols., 16s. 

. The STORY of KENNETT. By BAYARD TAYLOR. 
. MATTINS and MUTTONS; or, the Beauty of Brighton. A Love Story. 


CUTHBERT BEDE, Author of “ The Adventures of Mr, Verdant Green.” 2 yols., Lis. 
London: SAMPSON, LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 


5s. 


2 vols., 16s. 
By 
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NEW WORKS. 
—_0 —— 
The CHURCH and the WORLD. 
Essays on Questions of the Day by Various Writers. 


Edited by the Rev. Onpy Suipiey, M.A. 8vo. 
[On Wednesday nezt. 


2. 

REASON and FAITH, their Claims 
and Conflicts. By Henry Rocers. New Edition, 
revised and extended, and accompanied by other 
Essays. Crown 8yo. [On Wednesday next. 


3. 

FREE THOUGHTS on MANY SUB- 
JECTS ; a Selection from Articles contributed to 
Fraser's Magazine. By A MancnesTeR Man. 2 
vols. crown 8yo. (Nearly ready 


4, 
THOUGHTS on GREAT PAINTERS. 
By J. P. Davis, Painter. 8vo, with Lilustrations, 
10s 6d. . 


The WAY to REST: Results from a 
Life-Search after Religious ‘ruth. By the Rev. 
Ropert Vavenan, D.D. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


6. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE; his 
FRIENDS and his TIMES. By Joun CamPpbeLi 
CotquHoun, Esq. Crown 8vo, price 9s. 


~ 


The ENGLISH REFORMATION. By 


Francis C. MAsstncperp, M.A., Chancellor of 
Lincoln. Fourth Edition. Fceap 8vo, 7s 6d. 


& 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
FALLof WOLSEY tothe DEATH of ELIZABETH. 
By James Antuony Frovupe, M.A. Vols. I. to 
VIII. 
Vols, I. to 1V. Reign of Henry VIII., 54s. 
Vols. V. and VI. Edward VI. and Mary, 28s. 
Vols. VIL. and VIII. El zabeth, Vols. I. aud IT., 23s. 


9. 
The ENGLISH and their ORIGIN: a 


Prologue*to Authentic English History; with a 
Chapter on the Utility of Hthnological Investiga- 
tions. By Luxe Owen Pike, M.A. 8vo. 

- [In a few days. 


NEW PRACTICAL GERMAN-ENG- 
LISH and ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
By Rev. W. L. Buackuey, M.A., and Dr. C. M. 
FRIEDLANDER. [On the 22nd inst. 
11, 


SANSKRIT GRAMMAR for BEGIN- 
NERS, in Devangari and Roman Letters through- 
out. By Max Murer, M.A., Taylorian Professor 
at Oxford. Royal 8yo. [On Friday next. 


12. 

M’CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. Carefully re-edited by FrepERIcK 
oe Vol. I., medium 8vo, with 6 Maps, price 

s. 


*,* To be completed in Four Volumes, 21s each. 


13. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, illus- 
trate! by D. Mactise, R.A. Miniature Edition, 
with all the Original Designs reduced in Litho- 
graphy, 10s 6d. 

14. 


The HARMONIES of NATURE; or, 
the Unity of Creation. By Dr. Geornce Hanrtwia. 
8vo, with numerous IIlustrations. 


15. 
HAWATII. By Manley Hopkins, 


Hawaian Consul-General. Second Edition, revised 
and continued; with Portrait of Queen Emma, 
Map, aud 8 other Illustrations. Post 8yo, 12s 6d. 


On Friday next. 


16, 


GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 
and LANDSCAPE GARDENING. By J. Anruur 
Hvucues. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 

17. 

ICE-CAVES of FRANCE and SWITZ- 
ERLAND; a Narrative of Subterranean HMxplora- 
tion. By the Rev. G. F. Browne, M.A. Square 
crown 8vo, with Woodcuts, 12s 64. 


18, 

A GUIDE to SPAIN. By H. O'Shea. 

Post 8vo, with Travelliug Map, 15s. 
19, 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of 
PLANTS. New and Cheaper Impression of the 
Last Edition, with 12,000 Woodcuts. §vo, 42s. 

20. 


The FOOD SUPPLIES of WESTERN 
EUROPE; Letters written during a Tour in France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland. By JosePrx 
Fisuer. Feap 8vo, 5s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 





EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_o0——— 
DAINTY DISHES. Receipts Collected 
by Lady Haurigr Sr. Ciatr. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 

7s 6d [Now ready. 


HOTCH-POT. By Umbra. 1 vol. fcap, 3s. 


LETTERS on the EDUCATION of 
YOUNG CHILDREN. By S. G. 0. Reprinted 
with Additions, from the Zimes. 1 vol. feap, cloth, 
1s 6d; stitche wrapper, 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of ETHICS: an 
see Se By Simon S. Laurte. 1 vol. 
emmy Svo, 6s. 


The EARLY RACES of SCOTLAND 
aud their MONUMENIUS. By Lieut.-Col. Fornes 
Lresiig. 2 vols. demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 


The STORY of GISLI the OUTLAW. 
From the Icelandic. By G. W. Dasenr, D.C.L., 1 
vol. small 4to, with illusirations by C. E. St. John 
Mild may, 7s 6d. 


FROST and FIRE; Natural Engines, 
Too! Maks, and Chips. By J. F. Campuutt. 2 
vols, demy 8vo, with Maps and 117 Wood Engray- 
ings from sketches by the Author, 42s. 


SOCIAL LIFE in MORAY, illustrated 
by Lettere and Family Papers. By E. Dunnar 
Donsak, late Captain 21st Fusiliers. 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 12s, 

A VOLUME of ODDS and ENDS. 1. 
The T'wo Quess—2. Couvicts—3..Wayside Thoughts, 
by D'Arcy Thompson—4. The Enterkin, by John 
Brown—5. Asses and Plagnes, by D'Arcy Thomp- 
soun—6, Peniteutiaries and Re ormatories—7. Notes 
from Paris—8. Essays by an Old Man—9 Not 
Godless, but Godly: a Treatise on Education— 
10. The Se.ttish Reformation, by J. A. Froude. 1 
vo!. feup, 4s 6d. 


AN ANGLER’'S RAMBLES AMONG 
the RIVERS and LOCHS of SCOTLAND. By 
Txomas Top Sroppart, Author of ‘The Angler's 
Companivn.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, 93. 


BY the LOCH and RIVER SIDE: 
Forty Graphic Ilusirations by a New Hand. Oblong 
folio, half moroceo, 21+. 

“Showing the various fortunes, good and evil, which 
attend the pursuit of trout and salmon under difficulties, 
the difficulties, that is, of the punt, of wading, of rock 
scrambling, and of playing with and (of course) of losing 
your fish. The author preserves the anonymous. He 
is a worthy rival of Leech in his famous‘ Briggs’ Fish- 
ing Adventures.’ "—S iturday Review. 


THE SALMON: its History, Position, 
and Prospects. By ALex. Russex, Editor of ‘* The 
Scotsman.” 1 vol. demy 840, 7s 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY and SPORT in 
MORAY: Collected from the Journals and Letters 
of the late Cuarves Sr. Jonx, Author of “ Wild 
Sports of the Highlands.” 1 vol. cvown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


LIFE in NORMANDY: Sketches of 
French Fishing, Farmiag, Cooking, Natural History, 
and Politics, drawn from Nature. By an ENGiisu 
ResitpEnt. Edited by J. F. Camppett, Author of 
“Popular Tales of the West Highlands.” Third 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, ts 


STUDIES for SUNDAY EVENING. 
By _ Hon. Lord Kintocu. 1 vol. extra feap 8vo, 
4s od. 


HIDDEN DEPTHS. ‘Veritas est 


major charitas.” 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
A MEMOIR of JOHN LEECH. By 


Joun Brown, M.D. 1 vol., square Svo. 


STUDIES in EUROPEAN POLITICS. 
By M.E Grayr Durr, Ksq., M.P. 1. Spain—2. 
Austrix—3. Russia—4. Prussia—5. Germanic Diet 
—t. Holland—7. Belgium. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 

(Ja May. 


ALWAYS in the WAY: a Little Story. 
By tie Author of ‘The Tommiebeg Shootings.” 
With Illustrations by the “ Old Hand.” (In June 


SOCIAL LIFE in FORMER DAYS. 
(Second Series.) By E. Dunsar Dunbar, late 
Captain 21st Fusiliers. Unifor.a with ‘Social Life 
in Moray.’ (Jn autumn. 


HOMER and the ILIAD. In 3 Parts. 
Part 1. Homeric Dissertations. Part II. The Iliad in 
English Verse. Part 11], Commentary. Philo‘ogical 
and Archeological. By Joun Sruarr Buackie, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
4 vols. demy 8vo. (Jn autumn. 


LOCKE and SYDENHAM, &c., &c. 
By Joun Brown, M.D. New Ed tivn, 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 7s Od. [Next week 

Works by the same Author, 

SUBSECIV. , OUR DOGS. 61. 


HORE 
1 wol.| “WITH BRAINS, SIR,” 


Fifth Edition. 
feap 8vo, 6s. 


6d. 
RAB and hs FRIENDS. | MARJORIE FLEMING. 


Fourth and Cheaper Gd. 

Illustrated Edition.] MINCHMOOR. 6d. 

3s 6d. JEEMS th DOOR. 
RAB and his FRIENDS KEEPER. 6d. 

4ith Thousand. 61. The ENYERKIN. 64d. 


WESTFIELD: a View of Home Life 


during the American War. 1 vol. small 8vo. 


(in May. 
RICHELIEU and COLBERT. 


By J. 
Hi. Bripaes. 1 vol. smali 8vo, [In June. 


—J—— 
EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 
HAMILION, ADAMS, and Co., London. 





TS 


MESSRS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWoop 
AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS, 


8) 
In royal 4to, half-bound morocco, price 25s, 


ATLAS of CLASSICALGEOGRAPHY 


Comprising, in 23 Plates, Maps, and Plans of all th 
Important Countri-s and Localities referred to “a 
Classical Authors, Constructed from the Best Mate 
rials, and embodying the Results of the most Recent 
Investigations. By ALex. Kerra JouNston, LL.D, 
F.R.S.E., F.RG.S., Author of “The Royal Atlas 
“The Physical Atlas,” “The Dictionary of a. 
graphy,” &c. A New and Greatly Enlarged Kdi- 
tion. 








The ILIAD of HOMER. Translated 
into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. B 
PuiLip Srannore Worstey, M.A., Fellow of Cor, us 
Christi College, Oxford. Books L-XIf. Price 10564, 
Uniform with “ The ODYSSEY of HOMER.” 


18s, By the Same. “7, 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 
By Davin Page, F.RS.E., F.G.S. 5s. 


DESIGNS for VILLA RESIDENCEs, 
By Jonn Srarrorra, Architect. Comprising Per- 
spective Views, Elevations, Ground Pl ins, Stone and 
Timber Details, aud Ceilings. 40 Plates royal 4to, 
beautifully engraved on Copper, with Deszriptions. 
Price 25-, bound in cloth. ‘ 


NARRATIVES of VOYAGE and 
ADVENTURE. BySukrarpD Ospoun, C.B., Captain, 
Royal Navy. In 3 yols., 17s 6d. - 


ETONIANA, ANCIENT ana 
MODERN. Being Notes of the History and ‘radi- 
tions of Eton College. 5s, 


The GREAT GOVERNING 
FAMILIES of ENGLAND. By J. Lanaron Say- 
ForpD and MEREDITH TuWNSEND, 2 vols. 8yo, 
£1 8s. “ 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Uniform 
Edition, viz, ADAM BEDE, 6s. MILL on the 
FLOSS, G+. SCENES of CLERICAL LIPE, and 
SILAS MARNER, 63. 


CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD. 


Uniform Edition, viz.:—Salem Chapel, 53 ; the Rector 
and the Doctur’s Family, 4s; the Perpetual Curate, 
Us. 


WORKS of Professor WILSON, a 


Cheap Edition, ia 12 vols., with Portraits, £2 8s. 


In the Press, 
NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “ ADAM BEDE,” 
&e. 
FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL. By 


GeorGe Exvtor. In 3 vols. (Zarly in June. 


PICCADILLY: an Episode of Con- 
temporaneous Autobiography. By Lord F***** 
Verreeee, Iilustrated by Richard Duyle. In 
1 vol. 


NEW WORK by the a hi a pa “ The MCOR and the 
OCH,” &e. 
SPORTING RECOLLECTIONS. By 


Joun Corquuoun. Ino l vol. 


The Third and Fourth Volumes of 


The MONKS of the WEST, from St. 
Benedict to St. Bernard. By the Count pe Monta- 
Lempert. Authorized Translation, 


PHYSIOLOGY at the FARM in Rear- 
ing and Feediug the Live Svock. By WiLLiam Seccen, 
M D., F.R.S.E., Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
siciaus, Edinburgh; for.nerly Lecturer on Materia 
Medicaand Diatetics; and Henry SrePuens, FBS. 
Author of the “ Book of the Farm,” &¢. 


A HANDY BOOK of HORSE LAW, 
and of the Laws Relating to English Sports. By C. 
G. MEREWETHER, Esq., of the Norfolk Circuit. 






The HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from 
Agricola’s Iuvasion t» the Revolution of 1533. By 
Joun Hint Burron, Author of “ The Scot Abroad, 


&e. 


LECTURES on the EARLY GREEK 

PHILOSOPHY, and other Philosophical Remai:s ot 
Feriier, LL.D. Professor of Mora 
Philosophy ant Political Economy in the University 
of St. Andrew's. Ed.ted by Sir ALEXANDER GRaNT, 
Bart., LL.D., and Professor EK, L. LusHiNGro™, 


the late J. F. 
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